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EDITORIAL 


Is Religion an American Heresy? 


moving within the life of a culture or within a national 

mentality which have constituted a temptation towards some 
characteristic distortion of the Christian faith. Pelagianism, for ex- 
ample, is notoriously the English heresy, writ large in the life of 
the English people as well as continually recurring in their 
theologies. 

Is there any corresponding American heresy, any distinctive habit 
of mind which influences American Church life and thought, tend- 
ing to draw them “‘off center’? Seen through European eyes (or- 
gans of a different, but no doubt equally distorting, bias) there is. 
It is related to the philosophy which America has given to the world 
through William James and John Dewey, namely Pragmatism. 
This philosophy holds that the truth of an idea consists in the fact 
that it “works” in practice. And the heresy which I have in mind 
deviates from the main Christian tradition in holding that the Chris- 
tian faith is to be valued because, and to the extent that, it “works,” 
its working being measured by standards derived with democratic 
impartiality as much from contemporary secular culture as from the 
Christian faith itself. In this perspective the question of the truth 
or falsity of the basic Christian affirmations, in the non-pragmatic 
sense of their corresponding or failing to correspond with reality, 
is subordinated to the question of their social and psychological 
usefulness. 


H moving wi have sometimes been able to discern tendencies 
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Perhaps I may indicate further the tendency which I have in mind 
by recalling an impression received on first coming to this country 
a few years ago, at the height of the religious “boom.” Observing 
America through the ears of a philosopher interested in the prob- 
lems of language, I was struck by the frequent use of the word 
“Religion” (or “faith,” used virtually as a synonym) and, within the 
same realm of discourse, the relatively infrequent occurrence of the 
word “God.” In contexts in which a generation or so ago questions 
used to be raised and debated concerning God, his existence, attri- 
butes, purpose, and deeds, the corresponding questions today focus 
upon Religion, its nature, function, forms, and pragmatic value. A 
shift has apparently taken place from the term “God” as the head 
of a certain family of words and locutions, to the term “Religion” 
as the new head of the same linguistic family. 

One accordingly hears much talk of Religion considered as an 
aspect of human culture. In many universities and colleges there 


are departments devoted to studying the history and varieties of this , 


phenomenon, and the contribution which it has brought to man’s 
culture in general. And among the ideas treated in this connection, 
along with cult, priesthood, taboo, and many others, is the concept 
of God. For academic study God is thus a sub-topic within the 
larger subject of Religion. 

At a more popular level Religion is widely conceived—sometimes 
articulately, often inarticulately—as a human activity whose general 
function is to enable the individual to achieve harmony within him- 
self and with his environment. One of the distinctive ways in which 
Religion fulfills this function is by preserving and promoting certain 
great ideas or symbols which have a power to invigorate men’s higher 
aspirations; and the most important and enduring of these symbols 
is God. Both at the academic and at the popular levels, then, God 
is in effect defined in terms of Religion, as one of the concepts with 
which Religion works; rather than Religion being defined in terms 
of God, as the realm of men’s varying responses to a real super- 
natural Being. 

This displacement of “God” by “Religion” as the focus of a wide 
realm of discourse has brought with it a change in the character of 
the questions that are most persistently asked in this area. Con- 
cerning God the traditional question has naturally been whether he 
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EDITORIAL 3 


exists or is real. But this is not a question that arises with regard 
to Religion. It is obvious that Religion exists; the important 
queries concern the purposes which it serves in human life, whether 
it ought to be cultivated and, if so, in what directions it may most 
profitably be developed. Under the pressure of these concerns the 
question of the truth of religious beliefs has fallen into the back- 
ground and the issue of their practical usefulness has come forward 
to occupy the center of attention. 

This situation was first impressed upon my own mind by reading 
hundreds of students’ essays in a Philosophy of Religion course in 
a secular university. It was evident from this sample that large 
numbers—indeed the majority—of the present college generation 
have only a very dim conception of religious beliefs as being true 
or false, but a much keener sense of their being (or failing to be) 
psychologically and socially valuable. The question of truth has 
not been explicitly repudiated; but the alternative question of prac- 
tical usefulness is far more effectively to the fore. ‘This is the issue 
which today stirs real—perhaps even, in Tillich’s sense, ultimate— 
concern. 

The same basic standpoint lies behind sermons heard from many 
pulpits, in which the true relevance of the Biblical teachings and 
narratives is seen to lie in their illustration of current principles of 
psychotherapy and mental hygiene. This tendency reaches its well- 
known peak in the virtual equation of the Christian Gospel with the 
proclamation of the power of positive thinking; but to this extreme 
there are all too many approximations. The resulting favorable 
public image of the Protestant minister—conformity to which earns 
community approval—is that of a man who performs services of social 
welfare (validated by statistically certifiable results), primarily in 
such areas as moral education, mental health, national morale, and 
family life. 

II 


It is not my purpose to question the real importance of such serv- 
ices, or their character as authentic expressions of Christian love in 
our society. I am rather seeking to focus attention upon the way 
in which arguments centering upon pragmatic value have replaced 
the traditional conception that there are great and saving truths to 
be proclaimed, and all-important transcendent realities to be wit- 
nessed to. 
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Is the new pragmatic emphasis a surrogate for the older religious 
objectivity, a substitute natural to an age of waning faith? Such a 
diagnosis is suggested by the observations of the agnostic John Stuart 
Mill at the opening of his famous essay on The Utility of Religion: 


If religion, or any particular form of it, is true, its usefulness fol- 
lows without other proof. If to know authentically in what order 


of things, under what government of the universe it is our destiny | 


to live, were not useful, it is difficult to imagine what could be 
considered so. Whether a person is in a pleasant or in an un- 
pleasant place, a palace or a prison, it cannot be otherwise than 
useful to him to know where he is. So long, therefore, as men 
accepted the teachings of their religion as positive facts, no more 


a matter of doubt than their own existence or the existence of the | 


objects around them, to ask the use of believing it could not pos- 
sibly occur to them. The utility of religion did not need to be 
asserted until the arguments for its truth had in a great measure 
ceased to convince. People must either have ceased to believe, 
or have ceased to rely on the belief of others, before they could 
take that inferior ground of defence without a consciousness of 
lowering what they were endeavouring to raise. An argument 
for the utility of religion is an appeal to unbelievers, to induce 
them to practice a well meant hypocrisy, or to semi-believers to 
make them avert their eyes from what might possibly shake their 
unstable belief, or finally to persons in general to abstain from 
expressing any doubts they may feel, since a fabric of immense 
importance to mankind is so insecure at its foundations, that men 
must hold their breath in its neighbourhood for fear of blowing 
it down. 


Mill’s words refer to mid-nineteenth century England, which had 
much in common religiously with contemporary American society. 
One also recalls the caustic remark of Bertrand Russell (likewise a 
nineteenth century rationalist, although he has happily lived on into 
the second half of the twentieth century): “I can respect the men who 
argue that religion is true and therefore ought to be believed, but 
I can feel only profound moral reprobation for those who say that 
religion ought to be believed because it is useful, and that to ask 
whether it is true is a waste of time.” 

Comparing our current emphasis upon utility rather than truth 
with the thought of the great Biblical exemplars of faith, we are at 
once struck by a startling reversal. There is a profound and mo- 
mentous difference between serving and worshipping God, and being 
“interested in Religion.” God, if he is real, is our Creator. We 
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EDITORIAL 5 


stand before him as One who is infinitely superior to ourselves, in 
worth as well as in power, and “‘in whose eyes all hearts are open, 
all desires known, and from whom no secrets are hid.’” But on the 
other hand Religion stands before us as one of the various concerns 
which we may, at our own option, choose to cultivate. In dealing 
with Religion and the religions we occupy the appraiser’s role. 
And God is subsumed within that which we appraise. There need 
be no bareing of our lives and souls before the divine judgment and 
mercy. We can deal instead with Religion, within which God is 
only an idea, a concept whose history we can trace, and which we can 
analyze, define, and even revise—instead of the living Lord of heaven 
and earth before whom we bow down in awe to worship and rise up 
with joy to serve. 

There is, I think, no great mystery as to the historical sources of 
this prevalent view of Religion as essentially an aspect of human cul- 
ture, and of the consequent transformation of God into one of the 
terms of religious thought. It represents a logical development 
within an increasingly technological society of what has been vari- 
ously called scientism, positivism, and naturalism—the assumption 
engendered by the tremendous, dramatic, and still accelerating 
growth of scientific knowledge and achievement, that the truth con- 
cerning any aspect, or alleged aspect, of reality consists in the results 
of the application to the relevant phenomena of the methods of 
scientific investigation. God is not a phenomenon available for 
scientific study; but Religion is. There can be a history, a psy- 
chology, a sociology, and a comparative study of Religion. Hence 
Religion has become an object of intensive investigation, and God 
has perforce become identified as an idea which occurs within this 
complex phenomenon of Religion. 


III 


It is thus clear that the cultural development which I have been 
describing is the outcome of prior developments in Western modes 
of thought, which have in turn taken place under the powerful im- 
pact of modern science. Stated explicitly, the philosophical pre- 
supposition of the current mood is that the categories of truth and 
falsity do not apply to religious beliefs. Hence as a problem in con- 
temporary theology and philosophy, the issue centers upon the de- 
bate between the cognitive and non-cognitive, or the factual and 
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mythological, understandings of religious language. Do such sen- 
tences such as “God loves mankind” or “God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the world to himself,” profess to describe objective realities; 
or do they perform a different function altogether? For language 
in its rich versatility can accomplish many other tasks than simply 
the making of assertions about what is alleged to be the case. We 
do not ask of a sonnet, for instance, whether it is literally true; poetry 
serves a quite different purpose from that of formulating factual 
assertions. And so the question naturally arises, “Is the veracity 
properly claimed for religious statements more akin to ‘poetic truth’ 
than to ordinary factual truth? Are religious statements perhaps 
to be regarded as mythological and as having their own special kind 
of quasi-poetic truthfulness?” 

The problem is many-sided, and different aspects of it are at pres- 
ent engaging the attention of Biblical scholars, theologians, and phi- 
losophers of religion. A convenient way to raise some of the issues 
in short compass is by presenting a specific thesis. I shall therefore 
cast off all pretense of editorial aloofness and argue that: (a) it is 
vitally important to maintain the genuinely factual character of the 
basic affirmations of the Christian faith; and (b) given a basic struc- 
ture of factual belief, there is ample scope for the non-factual lan- 
guage of myth, symbol, and poetry to express the believer's aware- 
ness of the illimitable mysteries which surrond that core of religious 
fact. We may begin with this latter contention. 

That there is a large admixture of mythological material (in the 
sense of statements which are non-factual but nevertheless religiously 
significant) in our scriptures, creeds, and other religious writings has 
long been known. It was as evident to Origen in the third century 
as it is to Bultmann in the twentieth. There will doubtless always 
be keen and even heated discussions about whether this or that spe- 
cific item is to be regarded as factual or as mythological; but few 
thoughtful Christians today are disposed to deny that their religious 
discourse does include mythological elements. Bishop James A. Pike 
of California, for instance, has recently written, ““There are several 
phrases in the creed that I cannot affirm as literal prose sentences, 
but I can certainly sing them—as a kind of war song picturing major 
convictions in poetic terms. . . . Stated in plain prose, I certainly 
do not believe that Christ ‘sitteth on the right hand of the Father’. 
... But I can sing this phrase with a real affirmation as to the place 
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EDITORIAL 7 


of Christ in the whole situation. I feel the same about ‘ascended 
into Heaven.’ And the same about ‘conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
and born of the Virgin Mary.’”” (The Christian Century, December 
21, 1960, p. 1497.) 

Some would no doubt categorize differently one or other of the 
three credal phrases cited. But it is impossible to repudiate the 
category itself which Bishop Pike uses, or to deny that at least some 
religious utterances properly belong in it. Nor is there anything 
revolutionary in holding that the structure of fact-type Christian 
beliefs contains gaps which have to be filled, if at all, by myth. 
Such myths are distinguished from whimsical or arbitrary exercises 
of the poetic imagination by their relation to a framework of factual 
belief which they supplement and adorn. For myths of this kind 
are always products of a serious theological intention. For example, 
the myth of the ascended Christ’s session at the right hand of the 
Father expresses the conviction that in some way which cannot be 
literally visualized our Lord is enthroned over the world. ‘The myth 
derives its appropriateness and its point from the environment of 
non-mythological beliefs within which it lives—beliefs in the literal 
reality of God and of his action in Christ. It is thus possible to see 
large tracts of Christian discourse as significant although non-factual 
if one holds them within a context of genuinely factual beliefs. 

If, however, the entire range of religious beliefs were regarded as 
non-factual, none of them could possess the kind of significance which 
depends upon a relation to objective reality. Myths that are em- 
bedded within a body of facts bear this kind of significance second- 
arily and derivatively, but myths which live in a system which is 
mythological throughout merely define an imagined realm of their 
own. I suggest, then, that what might be called valuable or signifi- 
cant myth is necessarily parasitic upon non-mythological beliefs, and 
that if a set of myths becomes complete and autonomous it thereby 
forfeits its cognitive value. 


IV 


This conclusion points to the other thesis mentioned above, 
namely that Christianity, if it is not to deny itself, must insist upon 
the properly factual character of its basic affirmations. The reason 
for reaffirming this position, which has always been taken for granted 
by the religious mind, is brought out by considering the alternatives 
now being proposed. A growing number of contemporary philoso- 
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phers have concluded that religious language is (apart from its em- 
pirical-historical elements) non-cognitive. It seems clear to them 
that whatever may be the legitimate point of, for example, “God 
loves mankind,” that point cannot be to assert a fact, since there are 
and can be no facts of this kind to be asserted. ‘They have accord- 
ingly considered what function such a sentence may perform if it 
does not embody an assertion. Perhaps, for example, it expresses a 
way of looking at the natural world (John Wisdom, J. H. Randall. 
Peter Munz); or perhaps it declares an intention to live in a certain 
way (R. B. Braithwaite, T. R. Miles); or perhaps it is a “convic- 
tional” statement, this being an utterance of a type which is to be 
classified as non-indicative (W. Zuurdeeg). 

Perhaps the clearest recent expression of the conception of religion 
as exclusively a phase of human culture is that of Professor John 
Herman Randall, Jr., of Columbia University in his book The Role 
of Knowledge in Western Religion (1958). He argues, with im- 
pressive force and clarity, that Religion is to be identified as “a dis- 
tinctive human enterprise with a socially indispensable function.” 
Enlightened religion should have nothing to do with the supersti- 
tious belief in a really existing divine Being. Rather theology is 
“an imaginative and symbolic rendering of men’s moral experience 
and ideals: all religious beliefs are symbolic.” ‘The function of re- 
ligious symbols (in conjunction with their associated rituals and 
ceremonies) is fourfold: to stimulate the will to moral activity; to 
bind a community together through its common symbols; to com- 
municate a quality of experience which can only be expressed by 
poetry and symbol; and to open our eyes to the “order of splendor”’ 
in the world, comprising nature’s more elusive depths and mysteries. 
On the one hand, then, Randall sees Religion as an important and 
valuable enrichment of human life, and on the other hand as a purely 
intra-mundane concern in which the idea of a transcendent God has 
no proper place. 

On the assumption—for which, in his book, Randall does not offer 
reasons—that belief in the reality of God is absurd and is out of the 
question for twentieth century man, there is much to be said for a 
religious naturalism of this kind. But it is important to see that 
this initial assumption does not constitute merely an enlightened 
revision of Christian tradition, but spells the obituary of historic 
Christianity. The faith embodied in the Biblical writings, and the 
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EDITORIAL 9 


faith of the Church as an extension of this, depend upon the con- 
viction that God exists, not merely as an idea in some men’s minds, 
but as the Creator and Sustainer of the universe, the ultimate Being 
with whom we have inescapably to do and whose self-disclosed pur- 
pose towards us is supremely good and loving. 

To deal adequately with this challenge, both as exemplified in 
Randall’s book and as it emerges in contemporary discussions of the 
nature of religious language, involves a considerable program of 
work, with many large and complex questions requiring investiga- 
tion. What is the precise force of such words as “real,” “exists,” 
and “fact”? What is the relation between religious facts and the 
facts disclosed in sense perception and systematized by the physical 
sciences? How are the former established? ‘These are some of the 
questions to which Christian philosophers must continue to seek 
answers. For they must eventually either justify or abandon what 
Baron von Hiigel called “the immense factualness” of the Christian 
faith—its claim to speak the truth about that which is real and the 
reality of which makes a total difference for all human affairs. 

Joun H. Hick 


The What and the How 


ISTORY is strewn with examples of tragic failures and bitter 
H disappointments occasioned by the inappropriate mating of 

means and ends. Seeking to accomplish one objective, men 
and nations repeatedly have adopted lines of action leading ulti- 
mately in a different direction altogether. Time and time again, 
having set out in some noble cause, they have found themselves to be 
opposing the very values they originally had hoped to secure. In 
Harry Emerson Fosdick’s phrase, by an unwise choice of means it 
is all too often true that we discover ourselves to be “worshiping the 
gods of a beaten enemy.” 

This problem is particularly acute for the Church, which in its 
better moments tries desperately hard to live “in” but not “of” the 
world. In its quest for relevance, accomplishment, and “success,” 
it is an easy thing to permit the “how” to overcome the “what”—to 
ignore the fact that the Gospel implies something about the method 
appropriate to its own proclamation. Some aspects of the problem 
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of means and ends, as it impinges on the work and worship of the 
Church, are examined in the articles that follow. 


In his devotional excerpt, “Easter Certainty,” Emil Brunner re- 
minds us anew that when confronted with the message of the resur- 
rection of Jesus, certainty is not the product of the “removal of 
rational doubt.”” On the contrary, doubt and uncertainty them- 
selves subside only when we are reconciled to God; and “from this 
reconciliation through Jesus Christ faith in his resurrection from the 
dead arises of itself.” “The approach, of course, is not new. It long 
has been asserted that the “remarkable things” of Christ—his birth, 
miracles, and resurrection—do not make his lordship credible, but 
themselves are made credible by the knowledge of his lordship. 
Nevertheless, it is refreshing to find the point made in what should 
be its natural setting—the preaching of the Word. 


Even a brief exposure to the American pulpit will make it clear 
that much re-thinking needs to be done on the subject of preaching. 
In all fairness, of course, it should be mentioned that from certain 
recent publications in the field of homiletics one may conclude that 
the new inquiry already is under way. In this connection, Heiko A. 
Oberman’s penetrating article, “Preaching and the Word in the 
Reformation,” is deserving of attention. He points to a fundamen- 
tal theological question that must be dealt with before there can 
be a fruitful discussion of techniques; namely, what is the task of 
the sermon? The Reformers, he argues, in contrast to the School- 
men of the Middle Ages, understood the sermon not simply as a 
preparation for an encounter with the holy, but as an “apocalyptic 
event’’—the encounter itself. “He who hears you hears Me, and he 
who rejects you rejects Me.” When the preacher understands his 
sermonic task in this way, he is forced into the deeper questions of 
hermeneutics and the contemporaneity of the Gospel. Likewise, 
and of necessity, concerns with the proper exposition of a text, the 
dissemination of information, and the communication of good ad- 
vice abdicate any position of centrality, assuming instead a proper 
instrumental role. 

Heiko Augustinus Oberman holds the position of Associate Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the Harvard Divinity School, where his 
special emphasis lies in medieval and Reformation studies. He is 
the author of Archbishop Thomas Bradwardine, A Fourteenth Cen- 
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EDITORIAL 11 


tury Augustinian (Utrecht, 1957), and currently is engaged in the 
preparation of a volume on Gabriel Biel. 


In view of the renewed liturgical concern now manifesting itself 
throughout the Church, “Reformed Worship: Yesterday and To- 
day,” by Howard G. Hageman, will be of particular interest. Begin- 
ning with the assertion that “there cannot be one liturgy for the 
Reformed Churches, valid at all times and in all places,” the author 
proceeds to a discussion of the Biblical, Reformed, and ecumenical 
factors that must condition our liturgical endeavors. When these 
factors are ignored, their place inevitably is taken by concerns for 
tradition, innovation, psychology, or aesthetics, until the character 
of the Gospel ceases to determine the pattern of the Church’s wor- 
ship. Furthermore, since the liturgy is “the supreme act of public 
witness which the congregation makes,” distortions at this point ulti- 
mately will serve to undermine the total impact of the Church’s 
message and work. 

Howard G. Hageman is the minister of the North Reformed 
Church in Newark, New Jersey. His interest in liturgics already 
has been reflected in THEOLocGy Topay through an article entitled 
“Three Reformed Liturgies” (January, 1959). Early in 1960 he 
gave the L. P. Stone Lectures at Princeton Seminary, taking as his 
theme “Worship in the Reformed Tradition.”” The present article 
has been drawn from one of the lectures in that series. 


From the many ministry-studies that have been completed of late, 
and from others still in progress, it is clear that this is a period of 
very great self-consciousness on the part of the clergy—at least in 
America. More and more ministers, having set their hands to the 
plow, look back—not with nostalgia for the ‘‘old ways,” but to see 
what kind of a furrow they are making. Frequently they are un- 
impressed by what they see; and just as frequently “outsiders” are 
unimpressed as well. Of course, this situation is not peculiar to the 
mid-twentieth century. In his article, “As Jane Austen Saw the 
Clergy,” Raymond A. Cook paints a vivid picture of the low esteem 
in which men of the cloth were held in eighteenth-century England. 
Nevertheless, the very fact that a modern scholar should see fit to 
focus his attention upon such a subject is itself revealing, and sum- 
mons Churchmen to “seek their image”’ not only in professional min- 
istry-studies but also in the works of contemporary fiction. And what 
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does all of this have to do with the Gospel? At least one thing: the 
caution to beware lest all men speak well of us does not make a 
virtue of ill-repute. When all do speak well, of course, the Gospel 
has lost its cutting edge; yet when there is overwhelming disdain, 
more likely than not the inanity of man has been taken for the offense 
of the Gospel. 

Raymond Allen Cook, who holds a doctorate from Emory Uni- 
versity, currently is Associate Professor of English and Director of 
the Wesley Foundation at Georgia State College. ‘The author of 
numerous articles in several fields, he also has published a book of 
verse entitled This the While, and recently completed another work, 
Fire from the Flint: The Amazing Careers of Thomas Dixon. 


One of the most vexing questions the Church has had to face 
throughout its history is that of the continued existence—and vitality 
—of Judaism. Furthermore, the inability of the Church to find a 
satisfactory answer to this question has led to a great deal of mis- 
understanding and hostility on the part of both groups, Christians 
and Jews alike. Since in some sense the Jews remain an object of 
the Christian mission, it is appropriate to include a discussion of 
this problem under the general heading of ““The What and the 
How.” Such a discussion is undertaken by a pair of articles: “The 
Mystery of the Jews’ Rejection of Christ,’ by A. Roy Eckardt, and 
“Church and Judaism in Holy History,” by Otto A. Piper. Al- 
though both writers give attention to sociological and psychological 
factors that have contributed to the problem of Jewish-Christian 
co-existence, each insists that the theological dimension must be 
regarded as of primary importance. 

According to Eckardt, the Jews are still “God’s people” even 
though they have failed, on the whole, to exercise their intended 
role in the salvation of the entire human race. As such, they stand 
in God’s “permissive election,” and by their very existence bear 
witness to his faithfulness. ‘This does not, of course, absolve the 
Christian from his responsibility of bringing the Gospel to the Jew. 

On his part, Piper asserts that the Jews’ rejection of Jesus has 
placed them under the “wrath of God.”” This does not mean, how- 
ever, that they are totally condemned, but rather that since they are 
not fulfilling their intended role, their historical accomplishments 
are destined to futility. Nevertheless, they still remain ‘““God’s peo- 
ple,” and Christians cannot approach them as they would other 
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peoples. This implies that the Church is not called upon to con- 
vert Judaism; that is, to make the Jews into Christians according to 
the present denominational structure. Were that to be done, the 
peculiar character of “God’s people” would be destroyed. Rather, 
the Church’s mission to Judaism is to proclaim Christ’s love for the 
Jew, that Judaism may come to obedience in its own distinctive way. 

Considering both articles together, it is reassuring to see laid to 
rest the notion that the Church has supplanted Israel; indeed, the 
Gentile Church has much to learn from remembering that, with all 
its benefits, there is a sense in which it cannot stake full claim to 
being the people of God. Turning to the authors, A. Roy Eckardt 
is Professor of Religion at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsy]l- 
vania. Before taking up his work at Lehigh, he held positions at 
Lawrence College and Duke University. Otto A. Piper occupies the 
Helen H. P. Manson chair of New Testament Literature and 
Exegesis in Princeton Seminary. A native of Germany, he came to 
Princeton Seminary in 1937 after having taught in a number of 
European institutions, including the Universities of Géttingen and 
Miinster. 


The final article, “Experiment in Theology and Television,’’ pre- 
sents something rather different for ITtHEoLoGy Topay. ‘Through 
the medium of a playlet, William Hamilton seeks to reveal the 
struggle for religious meaning underlying the Protestant segments 
of Look Up and Live. Anyone who has tuned in—probably quite 
by accident—on some of the trivia currently carried by much of 
religious radio, notable exceptions granted, may take heart from this 
article. It is possible, however, that the reader will be drawn by 
the playlet beyond the struggle for religious meaning to still another 
question: the Christian significance of dramatic art “as such.” 
Does it raise the deep human questions to which only Christianity 
has the answer; or does it, in its own integrity, become a medium 
through which God bears strong witness to himself? 

William Hamilton at present is the William Newton Clarke Pro- 
fessor of Christian Theology and Ethics at the Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School. No stranger to the medium of television, he was 
a principal participant in the program Look Up and Live from which 
the setting for the playlet was drawn. 

James F. ARMSTRONG 








EASTER CERTAINTY 


By Emit BruNNER* 


“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ! By his 
great mercy we have been born anew to a living hope through the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead” (I Peter 1: 3). 


NE cannot be born again to a living hope through the resur- 
rection of Jesus from the dead if one is not born again 


through Jesus Christ’s act of reconciliation... . 

Many say: How can I believe in the Easter message of the resur- 
rection? I cannot know for certain whether that is true which the 
Gospels record; I cannot go back and prove it. And if I would 
simply force myself to believe it because it is recorded in the Bible— 
assuming that I could so force myself—how would that help me? 
That would not give me a joyful, living hope. They are entirely 
right. Such a faith whose authority is merely history has no worth. 
The real Easter faith does not come from the fact that one believes 
the report of the apostle without doubting; rather, it comes from the 
fact that one is reconciled to God through Jesus Christ. ‘This recon- 
ciliation is not a mere belief but a rebirth, a new life. Through 
this reconciliation, godlessness and anxiety are rooted out and one 
becomes anew man. From this reconciliation through Jesus Christ 
faith in his resurrection from the dead arises of itself. 

Some people have already tried to force themselves to believe in 
what the Bible reports of the resurrection of Jesus. But it was not 
so simple. Always doubt interfered; and then one thought that 
doubt—for example, scientific doubt in the possibility of such a mira- 
cle—was the basis of his inability to believe. That goes without 
saying. Some of the greatest scientists of all times have believed in 
the resurrection, just as an apostle of early Christianity. Perhaps 
you also belong to those who would like to believe, who would also 
like to have this hope of eternal life. But you say you cannot. I 


* This is an excerpt from a sermon by Emil Brunner as published in I Believe in the 
Living God: Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed, translated and edited by John Holden, West- 
minster Press, 160 pp» 1960, $3.00. The citation appears on pages 92-94 and is used with 
the permission of the publishers. 
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wish to tell you precisely why you cannot believe, and I also wish to 
tell you how you can believe. You cannot believe it because you 
are not reconciled to God, and you are not reconciled to God because 
you do not really wish to repent for your godlessness. All unbelief 
without any exception comes from this unwillingness to obey, from 
the unwillingness of sin that separates us from God. In the moment 
when you do that and sincerely acknowledge your sins, then you can 
also believe in the reconciliation; no, in this moment you are recon- 
ciled to God through Jesus Christ and the truth of the Easter mes- 
sage is clear to you. Then you believe in the resurrection, not 
because it is reported by the apostles but because the resurrected 
One himself encounters you in a living way as he who unites you 
with God, as the living Mediator. Now you yourself know it: he 
lives, he, the Reconciler and Redeemer. 

And now the stories of Easter become alive to you, worthy of be- 
lief, for you now recognize in them him who encounters you yourself. 
Now you believe not only in Easter; now the Easter certainly is for 
you a living experience. Now you can say with the apostle: Blessed 
be the God who has begotten me anew to a living hope through the 
resurrection of Jesus from the dead. Were Jesus not resurrected, 
how could he redeem and reconcile you? When he reconciles you 
to God, you have encountered him, the resurrected One, not bodily, 
as did the apostle, but not really any less so, through his Word and 
his Spirit. Now you already stand at the beginning of the new, 
eternal life. Now you know what the Lord means when he says: 
“He who believes in me has eternal life.” Upon that, everything 
therefore depends: being reconciled to God, forgiveness of sins, re- 
moval of the separation between you and God, joyful access to God, 
and peace with God through Jesus Christ who gives you on the cross 
the Father’s love and with it eternal life. 








PREACHING AND THE WORD IN THE 
REFORMATION 


By Herxo A. OsERMAN 


T has been repeatedly suggested that the discovery of the Ref- 
ormation was the re-enthronement of the sermon tradition of 
Augustine and Chrysostom. However, if we were to point to 

the main characteristic that the Middle Ages and the Reformation 
had in common, it would be, without doubt, the emphasis on preach- 
ing." From Bernard through Savanorola and Knox, princes and 
citizens have been confronted from the pulpit with the Scriptures 
as the standard for living. ‘The later Middle Ages especially show 
such a colorful, even confusing, spectacle of conventicle and itinerant 
preaching that this phenomenon can only be compared with the 
activities of the Radical Reformers.? The idea that there was a dis- 
appearance of preaching with the sole emphasis on the Eucharist, 
along with the “Chained Bible,” should be removed to the realm 
of fable. 

New indeed is the understanding of the function of the sermon 
and its relation to the sacraments. Due to the various emphases of 
the Reformers and to the overarching Catholicity of the Reforma- 
tion, we cannot epitomize this understanding in one single sentence. 
As far as I can see, at least three aspects should be mentioned here: 
(1) the sermon as apocalyptic event; (2) the sermon as corporate act 
of worship; and (3) the relation of the written and the spoken Word 
of God. 


I 


The Heidelberg Catechism answers the question “How is the 
Kingdom of Heaven opened and shut?” by pointing to the preaching 
of the Gospel, proceeding to explain it with the following words: 


1R. Cruel, Geschichte der deutschen Predigt im Mittelalter (Detmold, 1879), pp. 370 ff.; 
G. R. Owst, Preaching in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1926), passim.; D. Roth, Mittel- 
alterliche Predigttheorie (Basel, 1956). 

2See the interesting analyses of Calvin in his reply to the letter of Cardinal Sadolet, 
Corpus Reformatorum [hereafter abbreviated CR], 33, p. 396; e.g., “Only a few expressions 
were thrown in from the Word of God.” This judgment is, however, not applicable in 
general. 
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“In this way, when according to the command of Christ it [the Gos- 
pel] is proclaimed and openly testified to believers, one and all, 
[that] as often as they receive the promise of the Gospel with true 
faith, all their sins are truly forgiven by God for the sake of Christ’s 
merits; and on the contrary to all unbelievers and hypocrites, [that] 
the wrath of God and eternal condemnation lie on them so long as 
they are not converted. It is according to this testimony of the 
Gospel that God will pass judgment both in this life and in the life 
to come.” * 

Three things should be noted here. First, the sermon has ab- 
sorbed the medieval sacrament of penance. In the medieval and 
Roman Catholic tradition, however frequently the preaching of the 
Word may occur, it never has any other function than to dispose the 
fallen Christian for the infusion of grace in the sacrament of pen- 
ance or—in a more theoretical case—to dispose the heathen for bap- 
tism. As the leading Jesuit theologian at the Council of Trent, 
Jacob Lainez, put it, “. . . the Scriptures have been made for the 
special purpose of producing good inclinations by way of threats 
and promises.”"* ‘The function of the sermon is to provide proper 
doctrinal information especially as regards the first and second advent 
of Jesus Christ. ‘The more mystical tradition would stress the psy- 
chological effects: the condescension of God in the first advent should 
produce love, his return in the second advent to judge the quick 
and the dead, fear.’ Preaching is here essentially teaching, commu- 
nication of revealed truths, exhortation through didache. 

The sermon, then, has the propaedeutic task of convincing the 
listener of his sin and of showing him the way to holiness; the ser- 
mon helps the sinner to climb the steps that lead to the entrance of 
the cathedral. But just as Dante has to change guides when he 
enters heaven, so the sermon has to stop at the gates of the sanctuary 
and refer the sinner to the baptismal font, the penitential and the 
altar. Only in the sacraments is communication between God and 
man established. To be sure, what takes place is not the encounter 
with the living person of Jesus Christ but with the fruits of his 


8 Question and Answer 83 and 84. Quoted from The School of Faith, ed. Thomas Tor- 
rance (New York, 1959), p. 87. 

4“... ad impellendum affectum in bonum, ut minae, promissa etc. Ad hoc enim scrip- 
turae factae sunt.” Disputationes morales. VII Documenta ad bene interpretandas scrip- 
turas, in: Jacobi Lainez, Disputationes Tridentinae, ed. Hartmannus Grisar, S.J., Tomus II 
(Oeniponte, 1886), p. 502. 

5Sermones Dominicales Gabrielis Biel (Hagenau, 1510), Dominica I Adventus domini. 
Sermo I. Cf. Trent, Sessio VI. cap. 6. Denzinger 798. It is noteworthy that we find the 
the same with Erasmus, Opera Omnia, ed. Clericus, V (Lugduni Batavorum, 1704), 1319 E. 
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works: “All true justice either begins or being begun is increased or 
being lost is repaired by the sacraments.” * 

For the Reformers also the sermon had certainly a didactic and 
paraenetical function—but only because and insofar as the kerygma 
forces for itself a way to the heart and mind of the congregation: not 
a preparation for the encounter with the sphere of the holy, but the 
decisive encounter with the Holy One himself. ‘The sermon does 
not inspire good inclinations, but moves the doors of Heaven and 
Hell. It is the apocalyptic event—apocalyptic in the pure sense: 
that which reveals—with its double connotation; it reveals God and 
Devil alike. It does not call man out of his sinful situation to the | veal 
unassailable safety of the sacred, but reaches man in his worldly | Jud 
situation: Jesus Christ becomes present under the veil of the| Prec 
preached Word, outside the cathedral, on the steps. But however | in th 
drastically—and dramatically— “‘contemporaneous” preachers like | °UT 
Luther and Calvin may have been preaching with direct relevance | God 
to social or political situations, they never presumed that the Gospel | 9° 5) 
simply answered the questions the members of the congregation| F« 
brought with them. Luther said that the most dangerous task in| the « 
the world is that of preaching the Word: Where Christ appears the| Who 
devils start to speak.’ The other aspect of the sermon as apocalyptic| look: 
event is, therefore, that man’s real existence is revealed in confronta-| [But 
tion with Jesus Christ, and so even his religious and pious questions| sider 
are unmasked as expressions of self-love. ‘The pietistic-revivalistic | Paust 
tradition has rightly stressed this point: Where the Word is preached | 9rma 
and man encounters Christ, he is forced to answer “Yes” or “No.” | tualli 

This leads us to two further comments on the sermon as apocalyp- 
tic event. ‘The doors of Heaven and Hell are put in motion by the 
preached Word. ‘The problem of predestination arose out of the T+ 



































6 Trent, Sessio VII, Prooemium: “. . . visum est, de sanctissimis Ecclesiae sacramentis whicl 
agere per quae omnis vera iustitia vel incipit, vel coepta augetur, vel amissa reparatur.” . ° 
Denz. 843a. Though I do not claim that the eucharistic presence of the Christus passus ING U 
would be denied, it is nevertheless characteristic for fourteenth- and fifteenth-century aca- Di 
demic theology to limit itself to issues concerning transubstantiation in contradistinction to IX § 
those concerning offer, recordatio, and praesentia realis. The presence of the Christus glori- eucha 
ficatus was treated in connection with the second advent. I shall offer ample evidence for 
this thesis in my forthcoming book on the theology of Gabriel Biel. thin 

7 Martin Luther, Werke, Kritische Gesamtausgabe, Weimar, 1883 ff. [hereafter abbrevi- S 
ated WA], 25, 253. Cf. Zwingli on preaching: “The demons are unable to keep silence in grmat 
the presence of Christ,” CR 94, 485. Cf. Calvin: “It is the native property of the Divine 
word, never to make its appearance without disturbing Satan, and rousing his opposition.” 


From dedication “To his most Christian Majesty Francis,” Institutes, tr. John Allen (Phila- * Ro 
delphia, 1936), Vol. I, p. 37. Among contemporary theologians Karl Barth has again pointed ° Lu 
most clearly to this dual aspect of preaching. Cf. his 1922 paper on “The Need and Promise = Cl 
of Christian Preaching” published in The Word of God and the Word of Man (New York. os OF 


1957), pp. 97 ff. 
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homiletic surprise that some understood and others did not. From 
there it was transferred, both in the Augustinian and Thomistic 
tradition, to the realm of philosophical prolegomena or theological 
speculations on the properties of God. The Reformation has re- 
assigned this doctrine its primary systematic place in homiletics. 
In the sermon Christ and the Devil are revealed, Creator and crea- 
ture, love and wrath, essence and existence, “Yes” and “No.” 

The sermon does not have to try desperately to be actual because 
it has the highest possible actuality; it reveals and responds—in this 
order!—to the creation which “waits with eager longing for the re- 
vealing of the sons of God.’’* This means finally that the Last 
Judgment is not the feared tribunal chaired by an unknown, un- 
predictable God at the end of time.’ The sermon is also apocalyptic 
in the sense that, far from merely referring to the final evaluation of 
our records, it reveals to us now in time and space the final will of 
God for the individual Christian: it is God’s last word, to which 
no syllable will be added. 

For this reason the Reformation could preach the certitudo salutis, 
the certainty of salvation, because he who will judge us is the same 
who fulfilled the law. In the words of Calvin: “When a Christian 
looks into himself he finds cause to be afraid or even to despair . . 
[But] he will win a sure hope of eternal perseverance when he con- 
siders that he belongs to Him who cannot fall or fail.’ It gives 
pause to realize that this message which proved to lend the Pef- 
ormation movement its reconciling and liberating power has? vir- 
tually disappeared from the Protestant pulpit. 


II 


The sermon as corporate act of worship is the second aspect to 
which we turn to describe the rediscovery of the meaning of preach- 
ing in the Reformation. The great English liturgist Dom Gregory 
Dix stated in his influential The Shape of the Liturgy" that the 
eucharist in the Latin Middle Ages became for the first time some- 
thing said rather than something done.** He argues that the Ref- 
ormation did not change this: the Reformed liturgy was still some- 


8 Rom. 8: 19. 

9 Luther on John 6: 37, WA 33, 83 f. 

10CR 49, 313; cf. Luther Operationes in Psalmos, Ps. 4: 9, WA 5, 124. 
11 Westminster, 1945. 

12 Op. cit., p. 16. 
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thing said rather than something done. It remained individualistic 
‘rather than corporate.** 

I should like to make a few comments on these statements of Dix 
which—I believe—bear directly on our topic. In a more liturgical- 
formal sense, the Reformed form of worship seems only a variation 
on the late medieval liturgy. It is, indeed, more typical of the Radi- 
cal Reformers, with their donatist inclinations, to reverse the stream 
of history and return to the pre-Constantinian form of Christian life 
than of the major Reformers to do so. All three Reformers, Luther, 
Zwingli, and Calvin, believe that the outward forms of worship are 
non-essential and variable human traditions insofar as they are not 
“instituted by God’s Word and done in faith.”** Any reform in 
non-essentials would only confuse and thus mislead the simple folk. 
The so-called “liturgical conservatism” of the major Reformers, 
where present, stems from this pastoral concern.** 

The observation that Reformation worship is verbalistic and indi- 
vidualistic instead of corporate, however, seems to me to be inde- 
fensible on several counts. 

In the first place, the rejection of Latin as the liturgical language 
and the introduction of liturgies in the vernacular not only broke 
down the wall separating the altar from the nave of the church but 
enabled the congregation again to participate in the service. Pray- 
ers and responses were no longer the sole prerogative of clergy or 
choir. 

Secondly, the Reformation sanctioned a development which origi- 
nated in the later Middle Ages—compare Surgant’s Manuale 
Curatorum, 1502!—by introducing some rubrics which formerly had 
a solely private function. The reading and singing of the Decalogue 
stems from the instruction of converts before baptism; the confession 
of sins is first the private preparation of the priest before the begin- 
ning of the service; the declaration of grace is the transformation of 
the private absolution by the priest in the sacrament of penance. 
All these private devotions were made corporate by the Reformers 
to structure the worship of the Church. 

Nevertheless, more important and constitutive for these other 


13 [bid., p. 10. 

14 hactnay of the Augsburg Confession, Art. XXVII, in The Book of Concord, ed. Theo- 
dore G. Tappert (Philadelphia, 1959), p. 281. 

15 Calvin, Institutes IV, 43; Luther WA 25, 128; Zwingli, CR I, 536. Within the limits 
of this principle the reformed tradition especially has originally been most active in liturgi- 
cal reform (Ziirich, Strasbourg, Geneva ). Cf. especially the relevant passage in a letter 
(April 23, 1561) written by Calvin to John Knox in Scotland; CR 47, p. 3377. 
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developments is that the administration of the Word itself is under- 
stood as a corporate action. This is true for the visible Word, the 
sacraments. Baptism becomes the visible sign of God’s gracious 
operation in which not only the godparents but the whole congre- 
gation is involved. And in the eucharist the emphasis shifts from 
the consecration of the elements and the sacrifice of the priest on 
behalf of the congregation to the communion by the congregation. 

It may surprise us that Huldrich Zwingli, for a long time more 
highly rated as soldier and politician than as theologian, formulated 
this operation of the Holy Spirit so succinctly that there is reason to 
say that he taught a doctrine of transubstantiation—not the medieval 
doctrine of transubstantiation of the elements, but the Apostolic 
doctrine, mentioned in the Didache of the Twelve A postles—accord- 
ing to which the dispersed congregation is assembled and changed 
into the Body of Christ.*® 

Here, then, we may conclude that the Reformation, far from being 
the illegitimate child of individualism, is, on the contrary, the answer 
to the challenge of late-medieval individualism. ‘This, now, is 
equally true for the preaching of the Word. 

If one were asked to state in just one phrase the most fundamental 
rediscovery of the Reformation, one should not simply answer: the 
authority of the Scriptures, or the sole efficacy of grace. The debates 
prior to the fourth session of the Council of Trent show with how 
much hesitance the dogma of equal reverence for Scripture and Tra- 
dition was received; and throughout the Middle Ages, in Augustin- 
ian and Dominican circles, the sole efficacy of grace was clearly stated. 

It seems to me that one of the most important aspects of Reforma- 
tion thought is best described as the rediscovery of the Holy Spirit, 
the present Christ. To be sure, medieval theology had a powerful 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. But this was localized in the sacra- 
mental infusion of created grace and in special individual charismas. 
The Reformation returned to an understanding of the Holy Spirit 
as the dynamic presence of God in Jesus Christ. ‘The prime func- 
tion, now, of the Holy Spirit is to gather his Church, and, though 
this may happen at any place and any moment, the preaching of the 

16 Cf. Zwingli’s Aktion oder Bruch des Nachtmals (Ziirich, 1525), text in R. Christoffel 
Huldreich Zwingli (Elberfeld, 1857), p. 412. It seems to me that this is not an isolated ele- 
ment in the theology of Zwingli; it should be seen against the background of his peculiar 
interpretation of the imago Det: mankind in its totality carries the image of God. Gottfried 


W. Locher noted this latter point in CR 87, 168. Cf. his careful Die Theologie Huldrich 
Zwinglis im Lichte seiner Christologie, Vol. I (Ziirich, 1952), p. 107. 
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Gospel is the specially God-chosen way. In his second exposition of 
Galatians Luther remarks: “As God at first gives faith through the 
Word, so He hereafter also exercises, increases, confirms and perfects 
it through the Word. ‘Therefore the worship of God at its best and 
the finest keeping of the Sabbath consists in exercising oneself in 
piety and in dealing with the Word and hearing it.”’** 

The double operation of the Holy Spirit in opening the Bible 
through the preacher and opening the hearts of the listeners consti- 
tutes the sermon as corporate action which links speaking and listen- 
ing. Just as the Holy Spirit is not effective in the sacraments when 
faith is absent, so no preaching of the Gospel is possible without the 
whole congregation being involved, positively or negatively, accept- 
ing the Word or rejecting it. 

But the recovery of the vision of the dynamic operation of the Holy 
Spirit has yet another consequence. In contrast with the medieval 
and Roman Catholic tradition, the Reformation understands the 
church service not as the time and place of refuge from a devil- 
ridden world which is only the passing scenery for the viator, the 
traveler to the Holy City. That the wall between the secular and 
sacred, between the natural and the supernatural, is broken down 
means in this context that the congregation does not flee the world 
for the sanctuary, nor for that matter does it bring the world into 
the church, but the service takes place in the world. The world as 
God’s creation, with its needs and promises, is not lost from sight 
for one moment. 

Dr. Pelikan’s recent and widely-hailed The Riddle of Roman 
Catholicism** in trying to be as sympathetic as possible toward 
Roman Catholicism has not been fortunate in presenting the genius 
of the Reformation. Mariology is one of the points where he ex- 
presses a deep concern and hesitance. He hastens to add, however, 
that ‘the mother of God is also a bridge to the entire world of 
nature,’ *® and ‘“‘only in our own day has Protestant thought begun 
to realize the riches it has lost by excluding the world of nature so 


17 WA 40 I, 130. One can clarify the relation of the administration of the Word to that 
of the sacraments according to the Reformation by comparing it to the medieval conception 
of the relation of baptism and eucharist. In the former, the “redeeming” grace is given; 


in the latter, an augmentum gratiae. This shows at the same time that stress on the preach- , 


ing of the Word does not for that reason diminish the significance of the sacraments. Cf. 
Luther WA T 1, 1168; WA 47, 33. Calvin is very clear in Institutes IV, 14.9; and Zwingli 
Huldreich Zwingli’s Werke, ed. Melchior Schuler, Joh. Schulthess (Ziirich, 1828 ff.) [hereafter 
abbreviated SS], IV, 11. 

18 New York, 1959. 

19 Op. cit., p. 134, 
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radically from its purview and it remains to be seen whether its 
reconsideration of this area will approach the profundity evident in 
Roman Catholic Mariology.”’*° Dr. Pelikan seems to me to ignore 
here the basic thrust of the Reformation: the linking of body and 
soul, society and Church, creation and recreation. 

The Reformation service is essentially a ‘“‘trilogue’’ between God, 
his creature and his creation. In this sense the program of the 
Reformation is radical secularization, secular meant in the same sense 
in which we may speak of God as having secularized his transcendent 
holiness by becoming time and space in Jesus Christ. For this rea- 
son worship could never mean a total absorption in the worship of 
heavenly angels and archangels. With the world all around, it was 
not difficult to be mindful of the difference between the Church 
Triumphant and the Church Militant. As Luther’s distinction be- 
tween Gospel and Law and, therefore, between kingdom and world, 
is so often misrepresented, we quote him once again: “To be sure, 
it is true that the foremost and highest worship of God is preaching 
and hearing God’s Word, administering the sacraments, etc., per- 
forming the works of the First Table of the Ten Commandments. 
Nevertheless, also the performance of all the works of the Second 
Table of the Ten Commandments, such as honoring father and 
mother, living a patient, chaste, and decent life, is worshipping God. 
For he who leads such a life is serving and honoring the same God.” * 
Again: “Where the true obedience of faith toward God is to be 
found, there everything one’s calling requires to be done is a holy 
and God-pleasing act of worship.” * 

Zwingli became a Reformer not primarily because of the anguish 
of his own soul, but because he was driven by a deep concern for the 
social and political conditions in Switzerland. The Church of 
Ziirich offers one of the purest examples of the earthy and concrete 
relevance of the preaching of the Word in the Reformation. 

Turning to Calvin, we find this expressed in an even clearer way 
in the structure of his Genevan Catechism. The administration of 
Word and sacraments, i.e., let us say, the “Sunday operation” of the 
Holy Spirit, is only one of the four parts to honor God. The other 
three parts, true faith and knowledge, obedience to the law, and 
prayer, form the worship of the Church as much as the Sunday serv- 


20 Ibid., p. 139. 
21WA 45, 682. 
22WA 43, 20. 
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ice. Though it is definitely wrong to say that according to the Ref- 
ormation “real worship starts outside the church,” the church service 
has no meaning as a dialogue between God and the soul, as religious 
education or edification. Faith and knowledge, task (Amt) and 
prayer are as many aspects of the dynamic operation of the Holy 
Spirit which is not limited to the souls of more or less pious man 
but directed to all the works of God’s hand. In short, not dialogue 
but trilogue characterizes the Reformation conception of worship. 

At this point, then, before dealing with the last part, we may con- 
clude that in contrast with the medieval and Roman Catholic—and 
we may well add, much of present-day Protestantism—preaching of 
the Word, the Reformation sermon is not legalistic but redemptive, 
not only directed to individual souls but especially to the corporate 
existence of the congregation, not elevating but mobilizing, not a 
refuge but a starting point and, finally, not holy and vertical but 
secular and horizontal: time, space, and dust. 


III 


There are few Latin words left in the vocabulary of the Protestant 
layman. But with little doubt one may say that one of these is a 
short, almost magical phrase which tends to evoke a world of emo- 
tion: ex opere operato. From the time of the Apology of the Augs- 
burg Confession * it is used in the official Protestant confessions, and 
even before 1547 when Trent * gave it official sanction it had become 
a Protestant battlecry. 

In this last section we should like to show that the Reformation 
had its own ex opere operato doctrine, in connection not with the 
sacraments, the visible Word, but with the audible Word, the ser- 
mon. If this were the case, it would affect deeply our understanding 
of Reformation theology, on the one hand, and, on the other, it 
would contrast the sixteenth-century concept of preaching not only 
with its medieval predecessor but also with its twentieth-century 
counterpart. 

The term ex opere operato has a triple, and not always sufficiently 
differentiated meaning. Each meaning stands in contradistinction 
to the phrase ex opere operantis and stresses, therefore, the independ- 
ence of the results of a certain operation from the acting subject. 
Applied to the sacraments this means, in the first place, that the 


23 In 1531; cf. Art. 1V on Justification. 
24In the canons added to the seventh session; Denzinger 851. 
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validity of the administration of a sacrament is independent from 
the dignity and standing of the administering clergyman. Taken in 
this sense the doctrine of ex opere operato is not typically Roman 
Catholic or medieval. Since the fourth century the Church had 
rejected the claim of the Donatists that at least the clergy should be 
holy men. The Reformation, on the whole very sensitive to the 
sovereignty of God, agreed that human weakness and sin in the 
ministrant could not form an obstacle to God’s operation. None of 
the Reformers put this in more precise words than Luther: “‘Al- 
though a rascal, a godless and unbelieving person takes or gives the 
sacrament, he takes or gives the true sacrament . . . just as truly as 
he who administers and receives it most worthily. For the sacra- 
ment is not based on the holiness of man but on the Word of God.” * 
Although Calvin does not hold the real presence of Christ apart 
from the participation by faith, he too can say that “the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ are as truly given to the unworthy as to the 
elect faithful of God.” * 

We may, therefore, conclude that according to the Reformation 
the Sacraments are administered ex opere operato in the sense first 
indicated. At the same time, Luther’s Babylonian Captivity of the 
Church* makes it perfectly clear that he agrees with the other Re- 
formers in rejecting the doctrine of ex opere operato in a second 
sense: that accepted by the Council of Trent, implying a ritual which 


.1s supposed to impart grace simply by virtue of its having been prop- 


erly performed, without reference to any faith or lack of faith on 
the part of the person for whom it is performed.” 

Before we return to the preaching of the Word, we must recall 
the important difference indicated above between Luther and Cal- 
vin as regards the Lord’s Supper. While both rejected the auto- 
matic saving efficacy of the participation in this sacrament, Calvin 
felt that Luther conceded too much to Roman Catholic doctrine by 
accepting the ex opere operato presence of Jesus Christ in the 
eucharist. In this Lutheran conception of the Lord’s Supper we 
meet, therefore, with a third meaning of the term ex opere operato. 

When we keep in mind this excursus on the eucharist in the Ref- 


25 WA T 6, 6770. 

26 Institutes IV, 17, 33; cf. Craig’s Catechism, 1581, 8. The sacraments in general: “Q: Do 
all men receive the favour of God by means of them? A: No. Only the faithful receive it. 
Q: How then are they true seals to all men? A: They offer Christ truly to all men.” 

27In Luther's Works, Vol. 36, “Word and Sacrament,” ed. by Abdel Ross Wentz (Phila- 
delphia, 1959), pp. 55 f. 

28 Op. cit., p. 37. 
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ormation, we are in a better position to answer the question, ‘““How 
far did the Reformers teach a doctrine of ex opere operato with re- 
spect to the preaching of the Word?”” There can be no doubt about 
their subscribing to the ex opere operato in the first anti-Donatist 
sense, identical with that which we noted in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments.” Ex opere operato in its second 
sense is unanimously rejected by the Reformers, as only the faithful 
receive the Word of God unto salvation. 

It should not surprise us that Luther also teaches an ex opere 
operato doctrine in the third sense as the certain presence of the 
Word of God in the mouth of the preacher: “Yes, I hear the sermon; 
but who is speaking? The minister? No, indeed! You do not 
hear the minister. True, the voice is his: but my God is speaking 
the Word which he preaches or speaks.” * 

Henry Bullinger, the author in 1562 of a personal confession, later 
officially accepted as the Confessio Helvetica Posterior, was instru- 
mental in unifying the Zwingli-Calvin tradition™ with that of 
Luther. Due to this confession the ex opere operato presence of 
God’s Word in the preached Word has become common doctrine for 
the whole Reformation. Bullinger formulated this in the following 
words: “When this Word of God is proclaimed in the church by 
preachers who are officially called, we believe that they proclaim, 
and the faithful receive, the very Word of God and that no different 
Word of God is to be imagined or expected from heaven; we believe 
also that in the present day we should concentrate on the very Word 
that is preached and not on the minister who is preaching, for though 
he be wicked and sinful, the Word of God remains nonetheless true 
and good.” **? Central in this quotation is the equation of the 
preached Word with the Word of God. The title of this part of 

29In The Babylonian Captivity of the Church this ex opere operato validity of the sacra- 
ments is even founded on that of preaching the Gospel: “For it is true beyond a question 
that the testament or sacrament is given and received through the ministration of wicked 
priests no less completely than through the ministration of the most saintly. For who has 


any doubt that the Gospel is preached by the ungodly? Now the mass is part of the Gos- 


Sse ee. cf. 


30 WA 47, 229. 
31 Thirteen years earlier Bullinger and Calvin had reached agreement on the understand- 


ing of the Lord’s Supper in what is known as the Consensus Tigurinus and thus preserved 
the unity of the Reformed tradition. 

32 Proinde cum hodie hoc Dei verbum per praedicatores legitime vocatos annunciatur in 
ecclesia, credimus ipsum Dei verbum annunciari, et a fidelibus recipi, neque aliud Dei 
verbum vel fingendum vel coelitus esse exspectandum: atque in praesenti spectandum esse 
ipsum verbum, quod annunciatur, non annunciantem ministrum, qui etsi sit malus et pec- 
cator, verum tamen et bonum manet nihilominus verbum Dei; Confessio Helvetica Posterior 
I, 4 in Collectio Confessionum in Ecclesiis reformatis publicatarum, ed. by H. A. Niemeyer 
(Lipsiae, 1840), pp. 467-8. 
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the Confession is given succinctly: praedicatio verbi Dei est verbum 
Dei, the preaching of the Word of God is the Word of God.* 

In a few points we can now evaluate the significance and relevance 
of this Reformation insight. 

(1) This doctrine finds its close parallel in the Lutheran ex opere 
operato doctrine of the eucharist. The Word of God is not only 
automatically present if preached by properly ordained ministers, 
but it is ipso facto effective. The Word of God does not return 
empty; it may be rejected or accepted in faith. At the same time 
we may conclude that, in contrast to the Tridentine position, faith 
is necessary for a salutary effect.** 

(2) The Word of God must be preached to become fully effective. 
The seventeenth-century identification of the Biblical canon with 
the Word of God has led to many tragic developments. More than 
that black sheep, the doctrine of verbal inspiration, this identifica- 
tion is mainly responsible for a static conception of revelation which 
laid itself wide-open to the uprooting consequences of Biblical 
criticism. 

It also led to a misunderstanding of the meaning of individual 
reading of the Bible: if the perspicuity of the Bible for the most 
simple believer is over-emphasized, the task of the sermon cannot 
be much more than a scholarly aid to clear up some difficult points. 
The doctrine of the perspicuity of the Bible, however, functions 
properly only when correlated with the preaching of the Word: even 
the most simple believer is in a position to safeguard the proper ad- 
ministration of the Word and to distinguish between the Word of 
God and the Word-of man. This is the point where the Reforma- 
tion doctrine of the priesthood of all believers should be stressed 
against the neo-Protestant conception of a priesthood of all Old 
Testament and New Testament professors. 

(3) At this point one may well wonder why it is necessary for the 
faithful to distinguish between these two, if indeed the Word of God 
is present ex opere operato. Here we must stress the fact that the 
content of the sermon is not secondary or even irrelevant, but that 


33 Ibid. Philip Schaff in his edition has unfortunately omitted the marginal headings 
found in the original text. Cf. The Creeds of Christendom (New York, 1882), Ill, pp. 237 f. 
34 Dogmatically this conception reflects the widely debated question of the interdepend- 
ence of the universality and the particularity of God's loving will for his world. Ex opere 
operato God's love aa Christ is present and ipso facto effective for mankind. (Cf. John 
19: 30, “It is finished,” and Heb. 7: 27, “once for all”). For the salutary effect on the 


rational part of the creation the response in faith is necessary, and here the concept of pre- 
destination stands guard over the sovereignty of God as the confession of justification with- 
out works. 
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the Word of God must be preached: that is, the Word of God as 
contained in the Scriptures. Not only faith on the part of the con- 
gregation but obedience on the part of the preacher is a condition 
for the ex opere operato saving presence of the Word of God in the 
sermon. One can point here to the medieval and Roman Catholic 
requirement of the “proper intention” in the administrant to per- 
form the rite in accordance with the teaching of the Church. 

Father George Tavard in his book Holy Writ or Holy Church 
pays no attention to this Reformation understanding of preaching 
as the living authority and actualization of the Scriptures. Had he 
done so, he would not have been in a position to state that the Re- 
formers ignored and denied what he calls ‘‘the coinherence of Church 
and Scripture.” ** The preaching of the Word in the Reformation 
is the living magistertum and bridge between Church and Scripture. 

(4) It is not possible in the context of this short article to deal at 
length with the history and present state of Biblical hermeneutics. 
But it is clear that the rediscovery of the Reformation adage praedi- 
catio verbi Dei est verbum Dei is the precondition for dealing with 
this most urgent of modern theological tasks, and only this principle 
can help today’s preacher properly to understand his own task. 

It seems to me that Dr. Krister Stendahl has done just this by 
advocating what he terms the “bilingual approach.”’ In an article 
on “The New Testament and the Preaching of the Church” he says: 
‘There is no short cut by which the original meaning of a text and 
its implication for our present situation could be grasped in one 
existential glimpse. ‘The preacher needs a command of biblical 
thought . . . which allows him to move within the first century cate- 
gories with idiomatic ease. . .. He also needs the same competence in 
the ‘language’ of his own time and setting. Only with such bilingual 
competence will he be able to communicate the message of his text. 
Only then will his preaching become ‘biblical’ in a true sense and 
the text be allowed to cut into men’s lives.” ** 

Preaching cannot be just reading of the Biblical record. ‘This 
would fence in the Scriptures and transform the kerygma for the 
world into a secret language for the chosen few. The right wing—the 
fundamentalist wing of the Reformation—found this a temptation. 
But as great a temptation for what one may call, in a broad sense, 


35 Holy Writ or Holy Church. The Crisis of the Protestant Reformation (New York, 
1959), p. 245 and passim. 

36In Lutheran World, vol. VI, no. 1 (1959), p. 32. This approach was already stressed 
by J. S. Semler, Vorbereitung zur theologische Hermeneutik, 1760(!). 
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liberal Protestantism, is the other extreme: the frantic search for a 
“vital message for our time.” Here the Scriptures function merely 
as a point of departure for dealing with problems of contemporary 
life. Bullinger had this approach in mind when he said that we be- 
lieve that the preaching of the Word of God is the Word of God and 
that we therefore should not compose a new message. 


In summary, we may say that the Reformation rejected the au- 
thority of a suprascriptural magisterium, but not to replace it with 
the static authority of the paper Pope, the Bible, nor with the time- 
bound authority of individual ministers who manage to reach the 
ranks of theological, psychological, or social specialists. ‘The Ref- 
ormation heard the divine charge to preach in the words of Luke 
10: 16, ““He who hears you hears Me and he who rejects you rejects 
Me....’ In the sermon the Word of God meets the faithful with 
authority; there the apocalyptic event takes place wherein the real 
dimensions of the created world are revealed; there, finally, the con- 
gregation is transformed into the Body of Christ situated not in the 
sanctuary but in a secular world, sinful, to be sure, yet endowed with 
the first fruits of the Spirit. 











REFORMED WORSHIP: YESTERDAY 
AND TODAY 


By Howarp G. HAGEMAN 


is that there is no Reformed Liturgy! Our task differs markedly 

from that of a Lutheran or Anglican liturgist in that there can- 
not be one liturgy for the Reformed Churches, valid at all times 
and in all places. We do not have and, if we are true to ourselves, 
we shall never have a Reformed Mass that will be identical in Am- 
sterdam, Geneva, Edinburgh, Pittsburgh, and Grand Rapids (to 
name but several of our capitals!). 

All that we can ever have in Reformed liturgics is the response 
of the congregation to the redeeming act of God in Jesus Christ. 
The form of that response can never finally be fixed. But it must 
always be conditioned by attention to three factors: Biblical, Re- 
formed, and ecumenical. And this conditioning is never something 
which can be done once and for all. In the Ecclesia Semper Refor- 
manda, forms of worship must be under continual review in the light 
of these factors. 


I: could be said that the cardinal point about Reformed liturgics 


I 


The Biblical factor is so obvious a Reformed requirement that 
at first sight it would not seem to need discussion. But any attempt 
to rest on past achievements here would be disastrous, especially 
when one considers the influence which recent Biblical scholarship 
has had upon the liturgical life of the Roman Catholic Church. It 
would be ironic indeed if the Roman Church should prove more 
responsive to the Biblical factor in worship than the Church re- 
formed according to the Word of God! 

Must we not confess that much of our use of the Biblical factor 
in our worship has been an abuse? ‘Traditionally we have sought to 
use the Bible as a liturgical handbook if not as a liturgical textbook. 
We have in our history maintained that the Bible forbade the use 
of hymns in praise, banned organs and musical instruments, called 
for the destruction of all forms of pictorial art, demanded the virtual 
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reduction of worship to a sermon. ‘These became the principal 
hallmarks of Reformed worship—all in the name of the Bible. 

The time has now come to ask whether in all of this we have not 
been guilty of a monstrous perversion of the Biblical witness, allow- 
ing our concern about these questions to blur the more significant 
demands of the Scriptures. In a word, the time has come to ask 
whether in our Reformed tradition of worship both orthodox and 
liberal have not been guilty of the most unbiblical opposition of 
the spiritual to the material in worship. Whatever appealed to the 
mind, whether as with the orthodox a dogmatic discussion or with 
the liberal an ethical or psychological discourse, has been thought 
of as spiritual. Whatever appealed to the senses in terms of color, 
light, movement, or physical object has been thought of as material. 
Our traditional Reformed tendency in worship, based on an appeal 
to the Bible, has been the dichotomy of the spiritual and material, 
the exaltation of the spiritual at the expense of the material. 

A Reformed liturgic must begin with the recognition that this 
historic dualism is unbiblical. Not only is it not consonant with 
the Biblical view of creation, it is glaringly inconsistent with the 
foundation of the Christian faith, ““The Word became flesh.” A 
purely “spiritual’’ worship, in the common meaning of the term, is 
impossible in a religion based on the incarnation. 

The recovery of this Biblical insight must bring us back to the 
conviction (soundly Calvinist as it is) that in the act of Christian 
worship Word and sacrament belong together. Any attempted an- 
tithesis here is false to the Biblical witness. They belong together, 
not as successive or even as complementary acts, but as aspects of a 
single whole. Word and sacrament are but two different, though 
necessary, ways in which Christ comes into the midst of his people. 

We can be grateful to the Reformation for the recovery of the 
Word. We know what its loss in the Middle Ages involved. A 
sacrament divorced from the Word soon becomes magic, a rite by 
which the favor of God is manipulated by man. The Reformers 
saw that with devastating clarity. Hence the vehemence with which 
they insisted on the restoration of the Word to its rightful place in 
worship. And even for that vehemence we can be grateful to them. 

But we must always ask ourselves whether we can take this recov- 
ery of the Word for granted in our Reformed Churches. That very 
aspect of worship upon which we of the Reformed tradition have 
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always prided ourselves—to what extent do we conceive of the ser- 
mon as a direct mediation of the presence of Christ with his own, 
and to what extent has the sermon become words, dogmatic words, 
ethical words, religious words, Biblical words, but still the words 
of a man to men? 

Here, after all, was one of the central thrusts of the Reformation. 
If we lose it, we have not very much left in the way of worship. If 
the sermon merely becomes words, and the sacrament an occasional 
meal of remembrance, we have lost the vertical entirely from our 
worship. That is the real reason for our empty pews. Nothing 
happens. And nothing happens because we no longer understand 
that the preaching of the Word is one of the ways (and in most of 
our worship the only way) in which the living Lord is present with 
his own. 

By their violence in restoring the Word to worship, the Reformers 
came perilously close to eliminating the sacrament. They did not 
intend to. But practically speaking, what did the Reformed Ref- 
ormation do but elevate the Word as the norm of worship and re- 
move the sacrament to a place of insignificance? It is foolish to argue 
that by so doing the Reformed Churches have been deprived of any 
real communion with Christ in their worship. The Christ who 
comes to us through the preaching of the Word is the same Christ 
who comes in the eucharist. It is obviously impossible to speak of 
degrees of his presence. ‘The whole Christ is really present with his 
people in the preaching of the Word. The Reformed Churches 
could not have been nourished for more than four centuries without 
a real presence in their worship. 

But it is just as disastrous to neglect the sacrament as to neglect 
the Word. Our loss of a real understanding of the Word has been 
partly the result of our neglect of the sacrament. Could we have 
dissolved the Word of God, that concrete and real event, into a set 
of general abstractions if every proclamation of that Word had been 
followed by the concrete and real event of the eucharist? Could our 
sermons have become so loosely bound to the Gospel if every Sun- 
day we had had to follow them with this proclamation of the Lord’s 
death till he come? Could the Reformed Church have proved such 
fertile soil for the growth of fissiparity and sectarianism if every week 
we had reminded ourselves that ‘we being many are one bread and 
one body, for we are all partakers of that one bread?” In short, if 
the history of Roman Catholicism demonstrates that a Church which 
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loses the Word must finally lose the sacrament, is there not evidence 
in our history that a Church which loses the sacrament must finally 
lose the Word? 

We are a Church under the Word, a Church whose life must be 
determined by Scripture and Scripture alone. Then the time has 
come for us to bring our liturgical life under the scrutiny of that 
Word, even if it mean sacrificing some of our most cherished liturgi- 
cal practices and traditions. If we do that, we shall not escape the 
fact that Word and sacrament together are the ways in which Christ 
meets his people in worship. 

But there is a second conclusion to which the Biblical factor must 
bring us. All of our classic Reformed liturgies for the eucharist 
lack the note of thanksgiving and joy. Small wonder that in later 
years the Lord’s Supper became a gloomy and sorrowful event in 
Reformed circles, a little Good Friday. In some places in the Neth- 
erlands people even went to Communion dressed as they would to 
attend a funeral! Whether it was the influence of medieval manuals 
of devotion on these liturgies or whether it was the necessary empha- 
sis of the time on the atonement, the fact remains that our Reformed 
tradition lacks the true eucharistic note. 

All the evidence of recent Biblical scholarship emphasizes that the 
basic note of the Supper is joy, the joy of those who sit together with 
their living Lord and Redeemer. The Christ who comes is not the 
crucified Christ who also rose again, but the risen and living Lord 
who was crucified. While the cross can never be omitted from the 
eucharist, we must never forget that the basic note is joyful fellow- 
ship with the living and conquering Saviour who by the cross has 
conquered hell and death. 


II 


The Reformed factor in our worship must remind us first of all 
that our liturgy must be expressive of those insights which are part 
of our theological inheritance, warning us against the danger of 
promiscuous and uninstructed borrowing. But more specifically, 
the Reformed factor insists that our liturgy must be corporate, must 
witness to the priesthood of all believers. Worship is never the task 
of a special class, performed by them while the congregation stands 
(or sits) and watches, but is the task of the entire Christian fellow- 
ship. Parenthetically, we may notice that it is the priesthood of 
all believers and not of every believer which is the question here. 
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Too often we have mercilessly individualized this Reformed prin- 
ciple to the point that Church, sacraments, and ministry have become 
almost unnecessary. 

I take leave to suggest, however, that this Reformed requirement 
of corporate worship is one which we more often honor in theory 
than we do in practice. How much better is the congregation that 
listens to a liturgical performance almost entirely dominated by 
minister and choir than the medieval congregation which watched a 
liturgical performance almost completely dominated by priest and 
chanters? Whether they be spectators or auditors, both congrega- 
tions have lost their priesthood. No adequate Reformed liturgy cau 
be designed that does not make a large place for the exercise of the 
priesthood of all believers in corporate prayer, praise, and affirmation 
as the people of God respond to the life-giving Word of their Creator 
and Redeemer. 

But there is something deeper involved here. Not only does the 
Reformed factor require corporate participation in the service, it 
requires it in those very parts of the service which are usually thought 
of as being peculiarly the minister’s. It would not be to the point 
to discuss the relative merits of liturgical and free prayer. From 
the days of Calvin our tradition has made room for both. But there 
is a kind of free prayer which is profoundly inimical to the true 
Reformed factor in worship. 

I refer, of course, to that variety of free prayer which is peculiarly 
and privately the minister’s In it he carries on his own personal 
meditation, bares the needs of his own soul, or worst of all, tries to 
steal a march on his sermon. That kind of free prayer violates this 
fundamental Reformed principle because it robs the congregation , 
of its opportunity to exercise its priesthood in giving thanks and 
making intercession for all men. And the excuse usually offered | 
is so patently defiant of the Reformation that one wonders how it 
can enjoy such status among us. It is said that this kind of praying | 
is so much more moving and impressive. But to say that it to make 
the medieval assumption that worship is something which is done 
to us and for us by a holy man, and to deny the Reformed assumption 
that worship is something done by the redeemed community in ex: | 
pression of its faith and its responsibility to God and man. 

On those few Sundays when I am a Church-goer, I realize that our 
greatest failure in worship lies here. Our liturgy of thanksgiving | 
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and our ministry of intercession are so often set aside, and the prayers 
become simply a reflection of the sermon. It is to this point that 
we must give careful attention if we are to take the Reformed factor 
in worship seriously—the point of corporate, common prayer. 

Nor should I hesitate to affirm that this Reformed factor in wor- 
ship requires us seriously to consider another aspect of our worship, 
the choice of the lessons from Holy Scripture. In early days, there 
was no question. Whole books of the Bible were simply read and 
preached upon in continuous fashion. But in our situation it is a 
problem. The choice of the lessons is usually left to the minister, 
and therefore is determined by his homiletic intentions. Whereas 
Scripture once determined the sermon, we have very nearly turned 
the process around and let the sermon determine Scripture. 

One distressing result of this inversion is the small amount of the 
Bible that is read in the average congregation in any given year. 
Since our preaching tends to cover a narrow range and often to ride 
hobbies, the Scripture read in the service tends to follow the same 
course. When we stop to consider that often there is but one service 
a week and that whatever of the Bible is read in that service repre- 
sents the total acquaintance that many of our people have with 
Scripture, the situation is serious indeed. 

I am well aware of the danger in any attempt to bind the Spirit 
of God. But at the same time for a Church of the Word to allow 
in its worship but one selection of Scripture arbitrarily chosen from 
a small number of favorite books or even chapters is a situation that 
cries for correction. The Reformed factor in worship demands that 
the use of the Bible in our liturgy be made more corporate and less 
individual than is presently the case. 

At the risk of being fashionable, I suggest that the Reformed factor 
in worship also imposes upon us the necessity of an eschatological 
awareness. By that I mean that we must always bear in mind the 
deep Reformed conviction that all of our liturgies must necessarily 
be transitory and provisional. This conviction admittedly makes 
the task of Reformed liturgics a difficult one. Our Reformed tradi- 
tion has a deep abhorrence of anything that resembles a shrine, a 
fixed and permanent dwelling place of the presence of God on earth. 
In a real sense ours must be a liturgy of the tabernacle and not of 
the temple. 

That means a refusal to accept any liturgy as final. There is no 
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right way of doing things nor can there ever be. But more impor- 
tant, we must always be on guard against any attempt to enshrine 
God in our liturgical forms. We do not come in our worship to 
bow before the fixed abode of Deity. Our worship is rather a con- 
versation, a dialogue, carried on between God and his people while 
they are in pilgrimage. When the kingdom has finally and fully 
come, when ta eschata have been consummated, then we can speak 
of liturgical finality. But in the meantime we can never point to 
any liturgical form as the guarantee of the presence of God. 

Not that we are in the realm of the completely arbitrary and un- 
predictable. We have the promise that where two or three are 
gathered together, He will be in the midst. It is upon this promise 
that we gather in his name. But at the same time, none of our 
liturgical formulae can in any way bind, ensure, or guarantee the 
presence of the Lord. We are not in patria but in via. Here isa 
factor which we must always bear in mind in our liturgical life and 
work, and one to which we must witness in the ecumenical conver- 
sation now going on about the liturgy. 


III 


That brings us to consider the ecumenical factor itself. Of course, 
it has always been present in our Reformed liturgical tradition. 
Unless we think that John Calvin had his tongue in his cheek when 
he did it, what prompted him to entitle his Strasbourg liturgy “A 
Form of Prayers following the usage of the Ancient Church’? What 
indeed if not a desire to cut through the accretions and distortions 
of medieval Latin worship to the tradition of the ecumenical Church? 

However successful we may estimate his work to have been, we 
have to observe that in our history one effort toward liturgical reform | 
after another arose from an ecumenical concern, beginning with 
Ostervald in the eighteenth century and continuing into the nine- 
teenth with men like Bersier, Sprott, Nevin, and Schaff. And, of 
course, in the twentieth century when the ecumenical movement 
began to take definite form, the process was greatly accelerated. In 
no small way our Reformed participation in the ecumenical move- 
ment has been responsible for the great liturgical productivity in 
Reformed Churches in recent years. 

The ecumenical factor demands that though we must not sur- 
render our tradition in worship, we do not sunder ourselves com- 
pletely from the liturgical tradition of ecumenical Christendom. 
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Calvin preserved for us the historic shape of the ecumenical liturgy. 
But in the violence of the Reformation, he rejected the whole treas- 
ure of liturgical materials with which that shape had been clothed. 
The ecumenical factor is making it increasingly apparent that that 
rejection was unnecessarily impoverishing. 

Even as we have always joined the ecumenical Church in repeat- 
ing the Apostles’ Creed, why should we not join it in singing the 
Gloria in Excelsis? Or what is to prevent our using the great prayer 
of thanksgiving in the eucharistic liturgy and joining with cherubim 
and seraphim, evermore praising God and saying, “Holy, Holy, 
Holy.’’? We must admit that the very real abuses of the Latin mass, 
the only liturgy with which our Reformers were familiar, made it 
impossible for them to see the truly catholic and evangelical elements 
in it. Since there is so much in the ecumenical liturgical tradition 
which is perfectly consonant with both Biblical and Reformed re- 
quirements, why should we further rend the body of Christ by refus- 
ing to join with our Christian brethren of all times and in all places 
in the worship of our God and Father? 

To be sure, there have been instances in which this ecumenical 
factor has been used uncritically. There have been those whose 
impression of our liturgical poverty has been so strong that they have 
reached out anxiously to embrace whatever they could without first 
bringing it under the necessary scrutiny of both the Biblical and the 
Reformed factor. They would do well to remember that our liturgi- 
cal poverty is not so great as they seem to believe. Even if it were, 
that would be no excuse for the uncritical employment of material 
from other traditions. But it would be equally unfortunate if such 
liturgical enthusiasts should by their excesses shut us up to the rela- 
tively meager fare of our own tradition, depriving us of the catholic 
heritage in worship which is as truly ours as anyone’s. 

In the present ecumenical situation the Reformed Churches are 
(or ought to be) in a significant position liturgically. Our best 
Calvinist tradition binds us to the shape of the liturgy as Word and 
sacrament. So far as the structure of the liturgy is concerned, we 
are fully one with the ecumenical tradition. But unlike some of the 
more liturgical Churches, we have no particular form of words to 
which we are committed in the expression of this liturgical shape. 
Our Biblical loyalty will always prevent our absolutizing any such 
human form. Our forms may have the sanctity of tradition and 
association, but we can put them aside tomorrow if we are persuaded 
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that other forms will better serve to express the liturgical response 
of God’s redeemed people. 

' In short, our Reformed Churches ought to be liturgically creative. 
Bound by no tradition, obedient only to the Word of God, we have 
a chance to show how the pattern of Christian worship can be made 
to express the response of twentieth century man to his Redeemer. 
Too often our liturgical efforts, especially in the English-speaking 
countries, reveal traditional pre-occupations, Victorian elegances of 
style, lush ecclesiastical metaphors which make them fall far short 
of what they ought to be. 

Certainly the ecumenical factor ought to have made us keenly 
aware of the close relationship between liturgy and mission. It was 
once the fashion for those who wished to discredit the liturgical 
movement in Reformed Churches to accuse it of romanticism, of 
sitting in an ivory tower (or a medieval abbey) far removed from 
the real issues of life and death. The liturgists were depicted as 
intoning at their altars while the world around them was perishing. 
Indeed, it was a favorite device to employ the familiar (and now 
discredited) opposition between priest and prophet in Israel to give 
Biblical sanction to the accusation. Real Reformed worship, it was 
asserted, was in the tradition of Amos. 

Some of this criticism was probably deserved. But nothing could 
betray a more abysmal lack of understanding of the real meaning of 
the liturgy than the statement that a concern with the liturgy must 
mean a lack of concern for the world. Fifty years ago such criticism 
might have been applicable. But it badly misses the point today 
when our ecumenical conversations have made us see the close and 
inescapable connection between liturgy and mission. 

That connection may be described in two ways. First, it is the 
liturgy which is the supreme act of public witness which the congre- 
gation makes, an expression before men of the redeeming work of 
God in Christ. It is in the worshiping congregation that the world 
most readily and most obviously discovers the Gospel. How impor- 
tant, therefore, that our liturgical life be an adequate expression of 
that Gospel! When we consider the way in which so many of our 


services narrow the scope of the Gospel, to say nothing of the intro- | 


spection which has so largely re-centered our worship on “my need” 
rather than on God’s grace and glory, we can begin to understand 
why the missionary impact of the Church is disappointing. Too 
many congregations think that the missionaries which it supports 
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relieve it of its responsibilities on this score. The fact is that the 
mission of the Church nowhere comes to more significant expression 
than in the liturgy of the Church. Here is our public expression 
of the Gospel and in that expression both the motivation and strength 
for our mission. 

But this connection between liturgy and mission has still deeper 
content. Whenever the New Testament uses the term leitourgia or 
other related words, it is almost impossible to tell whether the refer- 
ence is to an act of worship or to the larger responsibility of what we 
lamely call “Christian service.” Possibly the distinction is difficult 
to make because it did not exist in the minds of the authors of the 
New Testament. The Christian liturgy was the total response of 
the body of Christ, expressed in worship, obedience, and service. 
Obedience and service that were not rooted in worship would have 
been as unthinkable as worship that did not issue in obedience and 
service. Even to attempt to isolate these three elements in the liturgy 
is to falsify the basic concept. ‘There is but one Christian liturgy, 
focalized in Word and sacrament, but continuing in mission and 
service. 

The priesthood of all believers which the congregation exercises 
in its worship continues to be exercised as its members go out to 
their various stations in life to fulfill their apostolic mission, to con- 
tinue the witness which they have made together in worship. Our 
Reformed tradition caught some sight of this truth in its insistence 
on the possibility of using any vocation to glorify God. But because 
this insistence was specifically made against the exclusive validity of 
the monastic vocation, our Reformed tradition did not thoroughly 
explore its connection with the corporate vocation of the congrega- 
tion in worship. 

The Heidelberg Catechism provides another illustration of the 
way in which classic Reformed thinking approached the idea without 
ever quite realizing it. “That Catechism is divided into three parts, 
the third of which is entitled “Of Thankfulness.” Both the Deca- 
logue and the Lord’s Prayer are included in this section. ‘The treat- 
ment of the law as a way of gratitude touches closely upon the whole 
mission of the Christian congregation in the world. 

In spite of this profound recognition of thanksgiving or eucharistia 
as the basic motivation for the Christian life, however, the Catechism 
never connected this eucharistia with the eucharistia of the liturgy. 
The closest it comes is in its inclusion of the giving of alms in its 
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list of the necessary elements of worship along with prayer, the Word, 
and the sacraments (Question 103). Once again, the materials for 
the connection of liturgy and mission were present, but for one 
reason or another the connection was never made. 

This connection between liturgy and mission which was never 
explicity made at the Reformation has become one of the chief con- 
cerns of the present ecumenical conversation. Just as we have come 
to realize that apostolicity must be one of the essential marks of the 
Church, so we have come to a fresh appreciation of the apostolic 
character of the liturgy. As the central point in our eucharistia, our 
grateful response as a people to the redeeming act of God in Christ, 
the liturgy both informs and animates the whole pattern of that 
response as it extends from pulpit and table out into daily life. 

This recovery of something so close to the original mind of the 
Reformation we owe largely to the ecumenical factor. It must be 
one of the influential elements in the mind of those who consider 
the question of worship in our Reformed Churches. It is disconcert- 
ing to find that the liturgical scholarship of modern Roman Catholi- 
cism, though employing a different terminology, is in many ways 
more cognizant of this factor than much Reformed thinking which 
still tarries with the aesthetics or psychology of worship. If we take 
the ecumenical factor seriously at this point, we shall find it has 
something to say to us which is both Biblical and Reformed. 


The final thing to be said is that we must always be serious about 
our worship, Biblically serious, theologically serious, ecumenically 
serious. Reformed liturgics will not let us amuse ourselves with 
worship that is merely pretty or pleasant. Nor does it admit either | 
aesthetics or psychology as true criteria in worship. Above all Re- 
formed liturgics would shun as the work of the devil whatever in 
worship may be designed to impress man, just as it would shun the 
suggestion that in our worship we can manipulate God. 

That such seriousness has resulted in austerity I shall not deny. 
That that austerity has sometimes slipped over into liturgical care- 
lessness or slovenliness I cannot deny either. But the requirement 
that we be serious about cur worship means that we can never be 
content with it as it is. It means that we must always be seeking 
the guidance of the Spirit that the congregation of the living Lord 
may offer through him a more worthy sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving to the God of its salvation. ‘To him alone be glory! 
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AS JANE AUSTEN SAW THE CLERGY 


By RaymMonp A. Coox 


an age, he must go not to its chronicles, but to its songs, poems, 

and stories. Certainly is the statement nowhere truer than in 
the novels of Jane Austen. Although she did not die until the 
second decade of the’ nineteenth century, her works are strongly 
eighteenth century in tone. ‘To study the seven clergymen in the 
five principal novels of Miss Austen is to understand much of the 
attitude toward Christianity in eighteenth century England. 

At hardly any other period in English history was the clergy held 
in lower esteem. ‘The eighteenth century mind in general looked 
upon clergymen as hardly more than parasites upon society. En- 
thusiasm for religion and for the salvation of souls was at its lowest 
ebb, and the apathy of the clergy was strongly scored by such out- 
standing literary figures of the period as William Cowper, Oliver 
Goldsmith, and Henry Fielding. Two other writers, Jonathan Swift 
and Laurence Sterne, are fairly representative of a type of educated 
clergymen who did not let their spiritual lives interfere very seriously 
with their secular ones. 


|: has often been said that if one would recapture the spirit of 


I 


The condition of the churches of the period reflects the general 
disinterest of the. people and the careless attitude of the clergy. 
Rarely opened during the week, the churches, with their sagging 
pews, moth-eaten curtains, and bone-chilling mouldiness, stood as 
symbols of the disrespect into which the Christian religion had fallen. 
The expression “poor as a church mouse” must surely have found its 
greatest application in the eighteenth century, for there was little 
more than dust and aging timbers to be eaten. Sermons were dull 
and had little to do with the Christian life. Debates on doctrine 
occupied the average preacher, who was anxious to read his sermon 
hurriedly and get back to the comfort of his home. Cowper’s lines 
are revealing of the clergy when he speaks of 


The things that mount the rostrum with a skip, 
And then skip down again; pronounce a text, 
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Cry ahem! and reading what they never wrote, 
Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, 
And with a well-bred whisper, close the scene.’ 

Many parishes had no resident clergymen at all. When a curate 
came on Sunday to read a hasty sermon, he was seen no more until 
the following Sunday. Little or no visiting among the poor and 
sick was engaged in, and christenings and funerals were dealt with 
perfunctorily. 

In many cases the qualifications of clergymen were far from satis- 
factory. Very little knowledge was required of an aspirant to a 
curacy, and the taking of orders was often nothing more than a 
formality. G. E. Mitton tells of an ordination in which just two 
questions were asked, one of which was “What is the Hebrew for a 
skull?” * A letter concerning the examination of a Mr. Lefroy, who 
married Jane Austen’s niece, contains the following words: “The 
Bishop only asked him two questions, first if he was the son of Mrs. 
Lefroy of Ashe, and secondly if he had married a Miss Austen.” * 
Bronlow North, Bishop of Winchester, is reputed to have examined 
his aspiring curates during the tumult and shouting of cricket games. 
Archbishop Secker lamented the sad state of the Church of England 
and concluded: “An open and professed disregard of religion is be- 
come, through a variety of unhappy causes, the distinguishing char- 
acter of the present age.” * From such an age Jane Austen drew her 
devastating portrayals of the English clergy. 

Much of the apathy of the English Church of the eighteenth cen- 
tury may be accounted for by the vicious “system” of Church prefer- 
ment. The Established Church had not yet been shaken from its 
peaceful repose by the intensive pressure of democratic rationalism 
and the enthusiastic encroachments of Methodism. The younger 
son of a family, often without hope of any substantial inheritance, 
was forced to cast about for a preferment and “decent” living. The 
preferments were like other forms of property, and no concealment 
at buying and selling them was made. The transformation from 
secular to Church life was a nominal one, and a clergyman might 
spend considerable time among acquaintances who might have no 
way of knowing by his actions or his dress the nature of his living. 
It will be recalled that in Northanger Abbey Mr. Tilney’s being a 


1 The Task, Book Il, “The Timepiece,” lines 409-13. 

2 Jane Austen and Her Times (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1905), p. 46. 
3 Quoted ibid., pp. 46 f. 

4 Quoted ibid., p. 37. 
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clergyman is brought only casually and incidentally to the knowledge 
of Catherine Morland. 

The deficient sense of responsibility of the clergy of the time is 
one of the remarkable reflections in Jane Austen’s characterizations. 
In a way which is more convincing than perhaps any historical ac- 
count can be, Miss Austen reveals this deficiency by repeated in- 
stances in which the clergymen have only the vaguest notions of their 
mission. In Pride and Prejudice Mr. Collins’ sense of responsibility 
toward his parishioners or, rather, his lack of the same, is best de- 
scribed in his own words to the Bennet family. He has just been 
extolling the virtues of musical study: 


“I do not mean, however, to assert that we can be justified in devoting 
too much of our time to music, for there are certainly other things 
to be attended to. ‘The rector of the parish has much to do—In the 
first place, he must make such an agreement for tythes, as may be 
beneficial to himself and not offensive to his patron. He must write 
his own sermons; and the time that remains will not be too much 
for his parish duties and the care and improvement of his dwelling, 
which he cannot be excused from making as comfortable as 
possible.”’ * 


The general attitude of unconcern toward visiting the parishioners, 
especially the poor, is indirectly expressed in Emma as Mr. Elton 
meets Emma and Harriet Smith, who are returning from attending 
asick family. ‘Though Mr. Elton has thought of visiting this family, 
he does not for a moment consider continuing on to the cottage of 
the sick. The pleasant prospect of a walk back with Harriet and 
Emma has caused him to forget his mission entirely. 

Edward Ferrars, in Sense and Sensibility, has no plan at all as to 
how he shall go about administering the preferment made possible 
for him by Colonel Brandon. In discussing the time spent during 
the twelve months preceding his acceptance of the preferment, he 
says to Elinor: “I had . . . nothing in the world to do, but to fancy 
myself in love.”* It is evident from the confession that Mr. Ferrars 
has not pondered long and deeply on the matter which is to become 
his life’s profession. Months after Colonel Brandon had secured 
him the clerical living at Delaford, he suddenly realizes that he has 
not visited his parsonage. So nebulous are the duties of Ferrars 


5 Pride and Prejudice, p. 101. The Novels of Jane Austen, 5 vols., edited by R. W. Chap- 
man (Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 1933). All references to the novels of Jane Austen are 
taken from this edition. 

6P. 362. 
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that he might, for all practical purposes, have belonged to some other 
profession. 

- Like Ferrars, Dr. Grant in Mansfield Park is a convivial gentle- 
man who likes to have visitors constantly about him, but his Church 
duties are so rarely referred to that we are surprised when we recall 
that he isa clergyman. We hear so little of Henry Tilney’s respon- 
sibilities as a clergyman in Northanger Abbey that he, like Edward 
Ferrars, passes muster as a minister only because the author pauses 
for a moment to tell us that he is. 

By common consent, the most memorable personality among the 
clergymen of Miss Austen’s novels is to be found in Pride and Preju- 
dice. Mr. Collins is at once ridiculous, disgusting, pompous, and 
pitiable, without having an inkling that he has any of these qualities. 
He is so preposterous that we can hardly believe that such clergymen 
could exist until we find such men documented elsewhere in the 
annals of eighteenth-century Church history. His reasons for want- 
ing to marry Elizabeth Bennet give the key to his character: 


‘My reasons for marrying are, first, that I think it is a right thing 
for every clergyman in easy circumstances (like myself) to set the 
example of matrimony in his parish; secondly, that I am convinced 
that it will add greatly to my happiness; and thirdly, which perhaps 
I ought to have mentioned earlier, that it is the particular advice and 
recommendation of the very noble lady whom I have the honor of 
calling patroness.” * 

When we remember that this speech is directed to Elizabeth herself, 
we are prone to ask ourselves if such a person can exist. Even Eliza- 
beth’s emphatic negative answer to his proposal does not deter Col- 
lins in the least. -Indeed, he understands that all young ladies must 
show this sort of disinclination as a matter of propriety. He dis- 
regards her objections with “a formal wave of the hand” and pro- 
ceeds to advance his suit which, he feels, can have only the inevitable 
result—success. 

Mr. Elton, in the novel Emma, is similar in several respects to 
Mr. Collins. Both men are pompous, self-conscious, and ludicrous. 
Mr. Elton appears to be a person who would charm one for an hour, 
but who would bore one to distraction beyond that limit. He is 
generally thought of as a very agreeable and eligible young bachelor, 
but he has that quality of the comic about him which is almost 
inescapable in Jane Austen’s novels. This quality is revealed by 


7P. 105. 
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the author’s omniscient coment after a rather embarrassing situation 
for Mr. Elton: 


After this speech he was gone as soon as possible. Emma could not 
think it too soon; for with all his good and agreeable qualities, there 
was a sort of parade in his speeches which was very apt to incline her 
tolaugh. She ran away to indulge the inclination . . .* 

Emma’s opinion of Mr. Elton after his proposal provides a good 
commentary upon the position of the clergy in the rank-conscious era 
of Jane Austen. Emma feels that she has been insulted by the 
addresses of Mr. Elton for her hand. That he should conceive of 
such a connection is highly mortifying to her. His calling is not 
worthy of consideration in Emma’s thoughts: 


Mr. Elton’s wanting to pay his addresses to her had sunk him in her 
opinion. His profession and his proposal did him no service. She 
thought nothing of his attachment and was insulted by his hopes.’ 


The attitude toward a lower social rank receives additional emphasis 
here when we remember that Emma elsewhere says that “a young 
man might be safely recommended to take Mr. Elton as a model. 
Mr. Elton is good humored, cheerful, obliging and gentle.” ** ‘The 
fact that Mr. Elton may have these qualities and be a clergyman in 
the bargain does not influence Emma in the least when it comes to 
a matter of marriage. 

This consciousness of social rank extends throughout the scale of 
society. Mr. Elton apparently considers Harriet Smith in much the 
same manner that Emma has thought of him, for he rudely refuses 
to dance with Harriet at the Weston’s party because of what he be- 
lieves to be the great difference in their social ranks. Perhaps this 
occasion gives the truest key to his character. 


II 


Like Mr. Collins and Mr. Elton, two other clergymen in Jane 
Austen’s novels may be grouped in the same general category. And 
here again we see Miss Austen’s ability to bring to life two different 
men who bear certain similar characteristics—-Henry Tilney in 
Northanger Abbey and Edward Ferrars in Sense and Sensibility. 
Tilney is a tall, young gentleman of pleasing countenance and lively 
expression. ‘He talked with fluency and spirit, and there was an 

®P. 83. 
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archness and pleasantry”** in his manners which make him agree- 
able to Catherine Moreland. He is polite enough to listen atten- 
tively to conversations which do not interest him. In short, he is 
pleasing socially, and is an addition to any polite company. But it 
will be remembered that there is nothing in his manners or dress 
which assigns him to his profession, and Catherine learns that he is 
a clergyman only by a fortuitous circumstance. His qualifications 
as a gentleman are excellent; the full nature of his qualifications as a 
clergyman is never revealed. 

Though Mr. Edward Ferrars is an amiable man, he does not have 
the address and charm of Mr. Tilney. The most striking opinion 
concerning Edward Ferrars and his profession of clergyman is given 
by Edward’s brother Robert. When Elinor Dashwood relates to 
Robert the particulars of Edward’s preferment, Robert’s reaction is 
decidedly pronounced: 


He laughed most immoderately. The idea of Edward’s being a 
clergyman, and living in a small parsonage-house, diverted him be- 
yond measure;—and when to that was added the fanciful imagery 
of Edward reading prayers in a white surplice, and publishing the 
banns of marriage between John Smith and Mary Brown, he could 
conceive nothing more ridiculous.” 


Robert’s further remarks leave no doubt of his concept of the Eng- 
lish clergy: 


“Poor Edward! He is ruined for ever. I am extremely sorry for 
it .. . Poor Edward!—he has done for himself completely—shut him- 
self out forever from all decent society!—but, as I directly said to my 
mother, I am not in the least surprised at it; from his style of edu- 
cation it was always to be expected.” ** | 


Edward Ferrars appears to be a negative sort of character. He 
neither attracts nor repels us. We are somewhat surprised that a 
very sensible girl like Elinor should choose him, but his faults are 
not so glaring as are those of Mr. Collins and Mr. Elton. His great- 
est fault seems to be a deficient sense of direction. He can hardly 
make up his mind which course to take in a matter, and when he 
eventually embarks upon a given course, he does so with such lack | 
of enthusiasm or determination that he appears to wonder whether 
or not he has done the right thing after all. 


11 P. 25. 
12P, 298. 
18 P. 299. 
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The eldest clergyman treated at length by Jane Austen is Dr 
Grant in Manfield Park. He is also the only clergyman who is 
married at the beginning of the novel. Dr. Grant is very fond of 
eating, and wishes to have a fine dinner every day. He likes to keep 
a huge larder and is excessively fond of society. The type of clergy- 
man exemplified by Dr. Grant is discussed by Miss Crawford, his 
sister-in-law, in a conversation with Edmund Bertram: 


“It is indolence, Mr. Bertram, indeed—indolence and love of ease— 
a want of all laudable ambition, of taste for good company, or in- 
clination to take the trouble of being agreeable, which make men 
clergymen. A clergyman has nothing to do but to be slovenly and 
selfish, read the newspaper, watch the weather, and quarrel with 
his wife.” ** 

Proceeding from her discussion of clergymen in general, Miss Craw- 
ford makes a practical application to Dr. Grant, whom she calls an 


“... indolent, selfish bon vivant, who must have his palate consulted 
in everything; who will not stir a finger for the convenience of any- 
one; and who, moreover, if the cook makes a blunder, is out of humor 
with his excellent wife. ‘To own the truth, Henry and I were driven 
out this morning by a disappointment about a green goose, which 
he could not get the better of. My poor sister was forced to stay 
and bear it.’ * 


Although Dr. Grant is not treated altogether unsympathetically in 
Mansfield Park, he impresses the reader as a petulant man approach- 
ing middle age, and one whose old age promises to be peevish and 
irascible. 

The same novel which includes Dr. Grant also gives us Jane 
Austen’s most conscientious clergyman. Edmund Bertram is a man 
of high principle, calm demeanor, and unswerving loyalty. His 
qualities attract the secret love of Fanny, and his opinions are re- 
spected by all. But with all these qualities, it is difficult to deny 
that he is rather priggish. He speaks sententiously, and his words 
have a self-conscious, oracular air, especially when he is discussing 
a moral principle. 

The fact that Edmund Bertram is to be a clergyman works strongly 
in his disfavor as he attempts to win the hand of Miss Crawford. He 
falls considerably in her estimation as she learns of his chosen pro- 
fession. She asks Edmund with chagrin: 


14P, 110. 
15 P. 111. 
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“But why are you to be aclergyman? I thought that was always 
the lot of the youngest, where there are so many to choose before 
him.” 

“Do you think the church is never chosen then?”’ 

“Never is a black word. But yes, in the never of conversation 
which means not very often, I do not think it. For what is to be 
done in the church? Men love to distinguish themselves, and in 
either of the other lines [the legal profession or naval service], dis- 
tinction may be gained, but not in the church. A clergyman is 
nothing.” *° 
In answer to Edmund’s justification of his choice, Miss Crawford 
replies: 

‘You assign greater consequence to the clergymen than one has been 
used to hear given, or that I can quite comprehend. One does not 
see much of his influence and importance in society, and how can it 
be acquired where they are so seldom seen themselves? How can 
two sermons a week, even supposing them worth hearing, supposing 


the preacher to have the sense to prefer Blair’s to his own, do all 
that you speak of?’ *’ 


Miss Crawford’s final argument is that he really is ‘‘fit for something 
better,” and she urges him to change his mind before it is too late. 

The only other clergymen in Jane Austen’s novels are Charles 
Hayter and Dr. Shirley in Persuasion, who are such minor characters 
that they warrant hardly more than a passing comment. We know 
little of Hayter beyond the fact the he is a “very amiable, pleasing 
young man” who has an attachment for Miss Henrietta Musgrove. 
Mary Musgrove does not have a high opinion of him: “And pray, 
who is Charles Hayter? Nothing but a country curate. A most 
improper match for Miss Musgrove, of Uppercross.”** Dr. Shirley 
is a clergyman apparently devoted to his profession, and he gives 
promise of being an ideal clergyman in the present-day meaning of 
the word, but the reader is told so little about him that his character 
and potentialities are left to conjecture. 

The clergymen passing to and fro before us in the novels are good 
reflections of the ministers in real life during the period, their vir- 
tues and weaknesses remarkably brought to life by the genius of 
Miss Austen. ‘The clergymen show that sort of half-contemptuous 


regard for fervor in religion which characterized the complacent 


16 P, 92. 
17 P. 93. 
18 P, 76. 
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deism of the eighteenth century. Enthusiasm, infectious faith, and 
a dynamic sense of an ever-present divine force they leave to such 
“fanatics’’ as the Wesleys and the Whitefields. The religion they 
preach, if the word may be used, is a kind of modified political and 
social constitution. ‘The clergymen, individual and varied in char- 
acter though they may be, have one quality in common: “Nothing 
alarms them so much as religious zeal.” *® ‘To mention religion out- 
side the pulpit would seem to be overstepping the bounds of good 
taste, and Jane Austen’s clergymen to a man are not guilty of such 
a breach. 

Miss Austen’s characterizations are so subtle at times that one may 
overlook the plea for a more conscientious dedicated clergy, free of 
the trammels of apathy and conformity. Indeed, many readers see 
Jane Austen’s work only as the apotheosis of the novel of manners, 
delightfully perceptive of the social relations of the landed gentry 
inher time. To consider her novels merely as conscious propaganda 
pieces for the reformation of the Established Church would surely 
be a mistake, but so implicit is her awareness of the complacency of 
the clergy that one cannot set aside her satire as inconsequential or 
unauthoritative. ‘Though she was a young woman who travelled 
but little in English society, she was in a position to see at close hand 
the comings and goings of ministers, for her father was a clergyman, 
and she spent her formative years in a vicarage. 


III 


What has the novel to offer us today in our contemporary concern 
for the ministry and the Church in a decadent society? Although 
much of modern fiction is devoted to the adventurer, the physician, 
the scientist, and the deviate, the clergy has been treated in many 
novels worthy of serious attention. As models of Christian devotion 
or as advocates of the devils party, ministers are characterized in the 
works of such modern writers as G. K. Chesterton, Graham Greene, 
Evelyn Waugh, Alan Paton, James Street, James Gould Cozzens, 
Sinclair Lewis, Somerset Maugham, George Bernanos, Francois 
Mauriac, and Peter De Vries.” Although some of these novelists 
depict conscientious, dedicated clergymen, the majority of the writers 
are extremely critical of their subjects. Their attacks are often bitter 

19 Leonie Villard, Jane Austen (London, George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 1924), p. 230. 


20 For an extended study of this subject, see Horton Davies, A Mirror of the Ministry in 
Modern Novels (New York, Oxford University Press, 1959). 
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and vituperative, and denounce the characters for any abrogation of 
Christian principles. Protestant clergymen, especially, are singled 
out for criticism. Unfortunately, most of the novels which take an 
unfavorable view of some of today’s ministers are ignored, or they are 
condemned as blasphemous. The novelist who is uncompromising 
in his denunciation of complacency, pride, hypocrisy, and shallow- 
ness in a minister of the Gospel of Christian love and sacrifice may 
sometimes be more profitably read by the clergy than those writers 
who view with favor the assured socially-adaptive, psychologically- 
trained, leader-of-the-finance-committee-type of clergyman. ‘The 
satirist has no qualms about offending the complacent and apathetic 
segment of the Church. The author’s portrayals, offensive though 
they may at first appear, may shock or jolt a minister into a rigorous 
reappraisal of his mission as the servant of God. 

Jane Austen is perhaps the only novelist of past ages whose works 
are still read in their entirety with pleasure by the general reader. 
One can hardly review seriously her principal novels without coming 
away with an awareness of her concern for the undirected ministry 
of her time. Those who would argue that Jane Austen was in no 
sense a critic of the Established Church, that her novels merely un- 
consciously place the clergyman as a natural backdrop in the scenery 
of her genteel novels of courtship and marriage, only add conclusive 
evidence of the tragic pervasiveness of the apathetic clergy of the 
eighteenth century, so unfavorably is it revealed to the reader. But 
to say she lacks insight in this one regard, after she has brilliantly 
demonstrated it in others, is unreasonable, and denies the universal | 
recognition of her genius for the past century and a half. | 

The reader doés not go to the works of Jane Austen expecting the 
boldly sneering, jolting satire common in such modern writers as 
Maugham, Lewis, and De Vries, whose portraitures are sometimes, 
in effect, achieved with a broom splashing lurid colors across a bill- 
board. Such was not her intention or forte. Hers was the delicate, 
subtle touch. But nowhere else in fiction can we find such inimi- 
tably perceptive characterizations of the opportunist, the snob, and 
the esthete in whom the message of Jesus is entrusted. And though 
she disclaimed her work as painting only on her “little bit of ivory 
(two inches wide),’’ we see in that seemingly narrow compass a large 
part of the panorama of man’s pilgrim progress from darkness into 
light, both in her age and in our own. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE JEWS 
REJECTION OF CHRIST 


A. Roy Ecxkarpt 


N approaching the question of the Jewish non-acceptance of 
Christ, we remember that from the point of view of the New 
‘Testament a mystery such as this is not a human secret or a 

tromper l'oeil known only to the mystery story writer or the magi- 
cian. A mystery is a divine secret, a complement of revelation, and 
hence something that is not “solved’ after the fashions of men.* 
Revelation never ceases to partake of mystery, since it is the dis- 
closure of the God who at the same time remains transcendent and 
hidden. We cannot speak of the divine mystery, and especially of the 
mystery of the Gospel, without taking off our shoes because of the 
fact that the place on which we stand is holy ground. To “think 
God's thoughts after him” carries many spiritual risks. 


I 


It is evident, however, that there have been extra-theological rea- 
sons for the rejection of the Christian faith by the Jews. That is to 
say, it is at once inaccurate and unfair to assert that the only thing 
that has kept Jews from becoming Christians is the stumbling block 
of the Gospel—a refusal to acknowledge their transgressions as sinful 
men and to open their hearts to salvation through the redeeming 
grace of Christ.* Both in deference to these extra-theological rea- 
sons and in order to make clear the difference between a “secular” 
understanding and our own specifically theological understanding, 
we refer at the outset to two approaches within the former type of 


1G. §. Hendry, in A Theological Word Book of the Bible, edited by Alan Richardson 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1952), p. 156. 

2 The implicitly universal proposition, “the rejection of Christ by the Jews,” is actually 
misleading. We can hardly assert that the entire Jewish nation of Jesus’ day denied him as 
the Messiah. Many and perhaps most Jews probably never heard of him, and even among 
those who did many did not really face the spiritual and existential alternative in their own 
lives of accepting or rejecting him in his messianic role. Furthermore, at its inception the 
Christian ekklesia was entirely Jewish in character, while the Church through the centuries 
has never been without its Hebrew Christians. The oversimplification in our wording is a 
literary concession describing the fact that across the years most Jews have not acknowledged 
Jesus as the Christ and have seen fit instead to remain outside the Christian Church. 
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understanding. These approaches are the religio-historical and the 
social psychological. 

From a purely religio-historical point of view the element of 
“mystery” becomes somewhat transparent. Jews find justification 
within their own tradition for not receiving Jesus as Lord. If Jesus 
in fact claimed to be divine—a point of recurring debate among New 
Testament scholars—he was from the Jewish perspective guilty of 
blasphemy. For the Jews it is true, of course, that when Messiah 
appears he will come as a highly exalted figure. But he is not divine. 
If, at the other extreme, Jesus made no unique religious claims for 
himself, he remains for the Jews at most a prophet or teacher or com- 
pelling personality. If as a third alternative Jesus claimed the mes- 
sianic office without making the claim of divinity, the way in which 
he finally interpreted the role for himself was to stand in conflict 
with the dominant view among first century and later Jews. When 
Messiah comes he is to vindicate the people of God by throwing off 
the yoke of their oppressors. He is to come in glory. But Jesus of 
Nazareth failed to fulfill this expectation. On the contrary, he suf- 
fered death at the hands of the Romans in a miserable way reserved 
for especially reprehensible criminals. Thus, the Jews who did come 
to accept Jesus as the Christ stood in opposition to the religious tra- 


dition in which they had been reared. ‘Theirs was the gift of resur- 


rection faith—a point where religio-historical interpretation is driven 
into a theological dimension. 

From a social psychological point of view, we may refer to the 
normal reaction of the Jews as human beings to the prejudice and 
discrimination of a more or less hostile majority. In modern times 
the Jews have been invited to become part of a “Christian” society 
and perhaps even part of the Christian Church. At the same time 
they feel that they are not fully welcome. However felicitous the 
experiences of many contemporary Jews within the wider culture in 
which they move, Jews possess indelible collective memories of a role 
as pariah. As a contemporary political scientist has written, “no 
matter how high they are placed on socio-economic scales, Jews are 
considered by non-Jews to be an out-group, and more often than not 
an undesirable one. There are few Jews who do not feel this in 
their bones.”’ * 

This dual situation has been conducive to serious psychological 


8 Lawrence H. Fuchs, “American Jews and the Presidential Vote,” The American Political 
Science Review, XLIX, 2 (June 1955), p. 399. 
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conflict. The Jew finds it very difficult to know which way to turn. 
Any potential disposition to assume the religion of the majority is 
countered by the Jew’s natural reaction against prejudice and a con- 
sequent tendency to cling to his own group for whatever safety it 
may afford. Any one of us would do the same. 

Just as religio-historical interpretation is driven into theological 
understanding, so too social psychological analysis raises theological 
questions. Thus, it is doubtful whether the persecution of the 
Jews across the years can be accounted for ultimately—within the 
limits of human comprehension, of course—save through such cate- 
gories as chosen people, suffering servant, sin, and crucifixion.‘ 
Nevertheless, it remains possible, analytically speaking, to distin- 
guish extra-theological factors from theological factors. ‘The former 
have undoubtedly been of significance in the Jewish “‘rejection’”’ of 
Christianity. Without underestimating the importance of such fac- 
tors, we turn now to a theological perspective, 7.e., to the Jewish non- 
acceptance of Christ as a problem for Christian faith. 


II 


What does it mean to say that the rejection of Christ by the Jews 
may be considered from the perspective of divine mystery? ‘Two 
points are in order by way of coming to terms with this question. 

1. In the New Testament the word ‘mystery’ is sometimes used 
derivatively with respect to certain phenomena that “have a signifi- 
cance in the framework of the divine plan which is made known 
only by revelation.”* Examples are the institution of marriage 
(Eph. 5: 32), the man of sin (II Thess. 2: 7), and the scarlet woman 
(Rev. 17: 5-7). — 

The mystery of the Jews’ rejection of the Gospel has a much more 
serious and decisive significance than this. For Paul, the principal 
user of the word “‘mystery” in the New Testament, the reaction of 
the Jews to Christ is intimately related to the whole meaning of the 
Gospel. The central reference here is Romans 9-11. To the Israel- 
ites “belong the sonship, the glory, the covenants, the giving of the 
law, the worship, and the promises; to them belong the patriarchs, 
and of their race, according to the flesh, is the Christ” (Rom. 9: 4—5).° 

4Cf. A. Roy Eckardt, Christianity and the Children of Israel (New York: Kings Crown 
Press, 1948), ch. IT. 


5 Hendry, in A Theological Word Book, p. 156. 
6 All New Testament quotations are from the Revised Standard Version. 
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Through the transgression of Israel, ‘‘salvation has come to the Gen- 
tiles...” (11: 11). And indeed the special mystery that Paul wants 
his readers to grasp is that ‘‘a hardening has come upon part of Israel, 
until the full number of the Gentiles come in, and so all Israel will 
be saved .. .” (11: 25f). In fact, for Paul—so Professor Hendry 
reminds us—the greatest mystery of all is that the Gentiles should 
come to be included with the Jews in the divine salvation.’ 

2. If the mystery of the hardening of Israel bears a decisive rela- 
tion to the meaning of the Gospel,® it is nevertheless the case that 
this disposition of the Jews must be construed negatively or from 
the point of view of the divine sufferance. This permissive state of 
affairs stands in contrast to the Gospel. According to the New 
Testament, “election in Jesus Christ is, at the same time, redemp- 
tion.”® Now that the Christ has come, the most we can say for the 
election of the Israelites is that “they are beloved for the sake of their 
forefathers.” With respect to the Gospel, they are “enemies of 
God” (Rom. 11: 28). 

The concept “enemy” points to the general problem of events 
and situations which appear to be in certain respects irreconcilable 
with God’s will as it is revealed in Jesus Christ. A great many things 
fall within this category—indifference to God, unbelief, sickness and 
death, strife among men and nations, etc. We think of human 
suffering as in some sense out of accord with the decided will of 
God. With the possible exception of Jesus Christ, we do not say 
that men are elected to suffer. As best suffering is used by God in 
a way that in the end vindicates the divine purpose and love. From 
a theocentric perspective, suffering is a permissive phenomenon. 

In a way not unlike human suffering in general, the Jewish role 
points to the divine judgment.” We recall the words of Nicolas 

7A Theological Word Book, p. 156. 

8L. W. Halvorson points out that among the factors that have kept the Church largely 
inactive in the field of the Christian approach to the Jews are false notions of the meaning 
of the Gospel (American Missions Together, VIII, 3 [December 1954], p. 7). 

9 Karl H. Rengstorf, “The Jewish Problem and the Church’s Understanding of its Own 


Mission,” in Géte Hedenquist, ed., The Church and the Jewish People (London: Edinburgh 
House Press, 1954), P: 30. 

10 It should not be necessary to add that such reasoning does not at all warrant the pre- 
tension that God is seeking to “punish” or “destroy” the Jews for their rejection of Christ 
in the manner of human retribution. In the Christian view, the divine judgment is not 
vindictive; it is, in H. Richard Niebuhr’s phrase, the “corrective action of a God who is 
loyal to his creatures.” Nor are Christians justified in imagining that they ought to serve 
as instruments for some alleged divine punishment of the Jews. Any such attitude is quite 
foreign to Paul’s exposition in Romans and to the New Testament as a whole. The attitude 
is just as immoral and theologically invalid as the allegation that the suffering of men—at 


least men other than ourselves—embodies a special divine chastisement. In the presence of 


the Jews, Christians are well advised to reflect upon their own transgressions. 
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Berdyaev: ‘‘God’s chosen people, who at one and the same time gave 
us the Messiah and rejected him, could not have an historic destiny 
like that of other peoples.’’** If indeed “the wrath of men shall 
praise’’ God (Ps. 76: 10), is there not a sense in which the works of all 
men are ultimately gathered up into the divine purpose? May not 
the Lord use non-Christian Jews for his sovereign purposes in a pe- 
culiar way substantially different from the affirmative election of wit- 
nesses to the Gospel? Can we not discern in the phenomenon of the 
Jewish rejection of Christ, as mysterious as it is, a measure of mean- 
ing for the life of faith? The answer is of significance not only for 
Jewish life of the past but for Jewish—and Christian—life of all 
succeeding centuries. 

It is our faith that Israel was originally chosen in order to exercise 
a pivotal role in the salvation of the entire human race. Most Jews 
have not carried forward this task through a witness to the redemp- 
tion that comes from one of their own number, Jesus Christ. Yet, 
with Paul, we continue to affirm that the Jews remain God’s people. 
What is the explicit nature of their permissive election? ™ 


III 


A clue to the answer may be epitomized by the phrase “the Chris- 
tian temptation.”” The promises to Israel have been fulfilled in the 
new people of God, the Church. Just as the temptation of the old 
Israel has always been to see in its election the assurance of exaltation 
above other nations, so too the inevitable temptation of the new 
Israel is to see in Christ a vindication of its own human claims and 
ideals. Certainly Christians of the past and the present have mani- 
fested genuine contriteness before the judgment of Christ and have 
through him and the Holy Spirit received newness of life, including 
the fruits of love, kindness, and goodness. To assert otherwise is 
to mock the power of God’s grace. But it is equally clear that the 
new dispensation of grace does not mean an absolute guarantee of 
brotherliness or a final remedy for sinful self-righteousness in the 
telations of Christians with one another and with other men. Fanati- 
cism and intolerance have dogged the Christian community all 
through its life. The horrible treatment of the Jews at the hands 


11 Nicolas Berdyaev, Christianity and Anti-Semitism (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1954), p. 6. 

12 Are the terms “permissive” and “election” contradictory? Our answer is that when 
men say “no” to God, they are nevertheless responding to him. Their acts can still be used 
by him. 
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of Christians in medieval and modern times is the most relevant 
exemplification within the present context of the failure of Chris- 
tians to obey their Lord’s command to love enemy and friend. It is 
a harsh saying that the Christian cannot come before the altar of 
God with his gifts until he has been reconciled to his brothers 
(Matt. 5: 23 f). 

But we must not become too deeply engaged here in an added 
mystery, the mystery of iniquity—however closely related it is to 
the mystery of Israel. Our concern is with what God may do with 
the works of men. We submit an analogy.* In The Protestant Era 
Paul Tillich presents the view that Protestantism is a special his- 
torical embodiment of an eternal principle which is effective in all 
periods of history, the principle of the judging and transforming 
grace of God. 


The Protestant protest against itself must become concrete, and it 
has, in fact, become concrete in its history: it is concrete in the very 
existence of a secular world. . . . [The] church whose nature it is 
to be a Gestalt of grace may lose its true nature and a secular group 
or movement may be called to become a bearer of grace, though 
latently. . . . Protestantism bears a unique relationship to secularism: 
Protestantism, by its very nature, demands a secular reality. It de- 
mands a concrete protest against the sacred sphere and against ecclesi- 
astical pride. . . . If Protestantism surrenders to secularism, it ceases 
to be a Gestalt of grace. If it retires from secularism, it ceases to be 


Protestant, namely, a Gestalt that includes within it the protest | 


against itself.** 


The above insight can be applied to the problem before us. ‘The 
perennial evangelical problem is how it is possible to mediate to 
the world the God of Abraham and of Jesus Christ. We are aware 
that many Jews have become secularized and are in many respects 
poor witnesses to the God who has chosen them as his people. ‘‘Not 
all who are descended from Israel belong to Israel” (Rom. 9: 6). 
And yet, “God has not rejected his people whom he foreknew” 
(11: 2). The apostle goes on to assert that the Jews’ rejection of 
Christ means “the reconciliation of the world” (11: 15). He is 
speaking of the truth that “through their trespass salvation has come 
to the Gentiles...” (11: 11). Naturally, we today no longer limit 
the significance of the Jewish “‘trespass” to what Paul discerns here; 


18 The paragraphs that follow rely to some extent upon an article by the present writer 
entitled “Christian Faith and the Jews,” The Journal of Religion, XXX, 4 (October 1950), 
pp. 235-245. 

14 Paul Tillich, The Protestant Era (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948), pp. 213f. 
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the wall of partition between Jew and Gentile has long since been 
broken down. ‘The wild olive shoot has been grafted in. But be- 
cause, as the apostle insists, “the gifts and the call of God” remain 
“irrevocable” (11: 29), the Jews as a whole must still occupy a pe- 
culiar place in the present purposes of God, if only in a permissive 
sense. 

It is in this vein that we may suggest the concept of “protestant 
Judaism.”” Judaism and the Jews, as “strangers and sojourners” in 
an extra-Jewish world, mediate the living God from a perspective 
immediately beyond Christianity. Prophetic Judaism is from one 
point of view part of the “latent Church.” ‘To quote again from 
Paul Tillich, “the acknowledgment of the latent Church undercuts 
ecclesiastical and hierarchical arrogance without rejecting the claim 
of the Church to be the community in which the New Being in 
Christ is actual.”** The witness of Israel chastens the Church. 
Judaism serves to protest against the self-idolatries of Christians and 
the Christian community. (This does not mean, of course, that the 
Jews have no idolatries of their own.) The Jewish protest is made 
peculiarly possible by the fact that the Jews are never fully assimi- 
lated to a “Christian” civilization. More positively, the Jews often 
stand—at least in the United States—for forms of social justice which 
excel the more conservative attitudes of the socially entrenched 
Christian community. To be sure, such representation may be gen- 
erated in part by the Jews’ own memories and experiences of oppres- 
sion at the hands of the majority. The fact remains that the Biblical 
tradition, which has nurtured Christians and Jews alike, directly and 
forcefully associates social justice and righteousness with the will of 
God. As H. L. Ellison has stated, “It is a great tribute to Judaism 
and an evidence of the grace of God at work that the long centuries 
of persecution and degradation so little influenced the moral fibre 
of Jewry.” ** 

Secularism cannot fill the role of the Jews.” Any protest that it 
may be able to make against idolatry and in behalf of justice is exter- 
nal to the sacred sphere.** Other religions cannot fill Judaism’s role. 
The permissive function of Judaism is uniquely related to the spe- 


15 From a lecture manuscript by Paul Tillich. 

16H. L. Ellison, The Christian Approach to the Jew (London: Edinburgh House Press, 
1958), pp. 51 f. 

17 The present paragraph is taken almost verbatim from Eckardt, “Christian Faith and 
the Jews,” op. cit., p. 237. 

18 Of course, ultimately speaking no real division is possible between the sacred and the 
profane. 
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cial revelation of God which appears in the Judeo-Christian strand 
of history (although we freely grant that God’s power and grace are 
in some way at work in all religions and among all men). Applying 
the last section of the above passage from Tillich’s Protestant Era, 
we say that if Protestant Christianity surrenders to Judaism, it ceases 
to be a Gestalt of divine grace manifest in Jesus Christ. But if 
Protestantism turns its back on Judaism, it ceases to be Protestant, 
namely, a Gestalt that includes the religious protest against itself. 


IV 


In an essay entitled ‘““The Relations of Christians and Jews in 
Western Civilization,” Reinhold Niebuhr has recently stressed the 
prophetic contribution that the Jews have made to our civilization 
and also the great need for humility and self-examination among 
Christians in the presence of Jews. Niebuhr emphasizes too the 
moral dilemmas that the Christian conscience has faced in trying to 
relate its norms to the community beyond the Church. But he then 
indulges in a non sequitur when he concludes that Christian mis- 
sionary activities among the Jews are wrong. They are wrong, 
Niebuhr alleges, not only because they “have little fruit to boast for 
their exertions. They are wrong because the two faiths despite 
differences are sufficiently alike for the Jew to find God more easily 
in terms of his own religious heritage than by subjecting them to the 
hazards of guilt feeling involved in a conversion to a faith, which 
whatever its excellencies, must appear to him as a symbol of an 
oppressive majority culture.”*® Through a reliance upon purely 
“religious,” pragmatic, and, in effect, humanistic criteria Niebuhr 
fails to face up to’ the issue of missionary obligation posed by the 
very nature of the Christian evangel. His point of view is remin- 
iscent of a latitudinarianism that has been influential in the Churches 
of America. 

In contrast to Niebuhr’s conclusion, Harold Floreen speaks criti- 
cally of those who stress “the beneficial role Israel is playing apart 
from the Church, as though the will of God were thereby being 
fulfilled. . . . The churches must not justify themselves in any neg- 
lect of their duty toward the Jews by stressing values to be found in 
Israel’s estrangement.” * Further, as Edmund Perry emphasizes, 


19 Niebuhr, Reinhold, Pious and Secular America (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


1958), p. 108. 
20In American Missions Together, VIII, 3 (December 1954), pp. 31 f. 
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“God has used surviving Judaism gloriously, but that is not the 
raison d’étre of her survival. . . . Judaism has survived in spite of her 
refusal to follow Christ. She has survived because of God’s faith- 
fulness to his election of Israel and to his covenant promise . . . and 
not because the Church would become irreparably corrupt without 
the Synagogue. The fact of God’s faithfulness to Israel, which alone 
accounts for the survival of Judaism, does not, therefore, subtract 
one iota from the Christian claim that Jesus Christ and his Church 
are the fulfillment, the full consummation of Israel.” ** Our dis- 
tinction between Gospel election and permissive election makes it 
possible to speak of a genuine, if recusant, role for contemporary 
Israel without falling into Niebuhr’s error or into the distortions 
pointed to by Floreen and Perry. 

Christ came to his own and his own did not receive him. But 
the Lord has not rejected his people. The permissive election of the 
Jews is manifest in the continuing witness to the living God which 
they have been enabled to make, almost in spite of themselves. The 
positive substance of the Gospel and the permissive role of Israel 
are brought together dialectically by the apostle Paul in his word 
to the Gentiles: ‘Just as you were once disobedient to God but now 
have received mercy because of [the Israelites’] disobedience, so they 
have now been disobedient in order that by the mercy shown to you 
they also may receive mercy. For God has consigned all men to 
disobedience, that he may have mercy upon all” (Rom. 11: 30-32). 
The Jewish rejection of Christ is not condoned, but, to the eye of 
faith, the mystery of the hardening that has come upon part of Israel 
is given a measure of contemporary meaning. In so far as there is 
validity in our exposition perhaps we too may be permitted to join 
the apostle in song: ““O the depth of the riches and wisdom and 
knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his judgments and how 
inscrutable his ways! (Rom. 11: 33). 


21 Perry, Edmund, The Gospel in Dispute (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Company, 
1958), p. 137. Perry’s study is a forceful and scholarly presentation of a Christian missionary 
witness in the presence of other missionary faiths. See especially ch. 5, “Christianity and 
Judaism.” 








CHURCH AND JUDAISM IN 
HOLY HISTORY 


By Orrto A. Piper 


ORK among Jews occupies an insignificant place among 
the missionary activities of the Churches. Far from being . 


a recent development, this has been the common attitude 
in Protestantism. ‘There was a time when Luther thought that God 
had called him not only to reform the Church under the Papacy but 
also to proclaim the Gospel to the Jews. In 1523 he could empha- 
size the Jewish descent of Jesus and express the hope that once the 
Word of God had been set free from its Roman Captivity, the Jews 
too would freely turn to Jesus as their Redeemer. How disappoint- 
ing it was for him to be confronted with evidences of Jewish unwill- 
ingness to accept his call! It is well known that in his last years his 
outlook changed into wild enmity. His bitter and angry diatribes 


of 1543 against the Jews were gladly used by the Nazis for their 


anti-Semitic propaganda. 

When in the second half of the eighteenth century the Jews of 
Western Europe were emancipated and granted social and political 
equality not a few of them joined the Protestant Churches. But 
these conversions originated in Judaism. ‘They were the result of 
studies the Jews made of Protestant writers rather than of Protestant 
propaganda. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt but that many 
of them embraced their new faith out of a sincere conviction, and 
men like Adolph Saphir, Edersheim, Neander, and Philippi became 
recognized leaders in Protestant theology. Official Protestantism, 


except for the Church of Scotland, however, failed to assess the oppor- ' 


tunity appropriately, and while the Church of England and some of 
the Lutheran Churches displayed some activity among Jews, they 
lacked a congenial theology. ‘Too often the “Department of Jewish 
Evangelism” was but a device to provide a stipend for a pastor of 


Jewish descent who had difficulties in securing for himself a charge ' 


in a “Gentile’’ Church. 
On the other hand, there is no lack of enthusiasm for Jewish 
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evangelism on the part of crusaders who believe in dispensationalism 
and similar apocalyptic schemes and who hope that a speedy con- 
version of the Jews will bring about the return of the Lord. To 
judge from the results, however, one could say that notwithstanding 
the financial support given to this type of propaganda it does not 
meet with a friendly or overwhelming response on the part of those 
to whom it is addressed. 

As should be expected, the Jewish-Christian issue was taken up 
by the Confessing Church of Germany in the days of Hitler. But 
except for advocating the right of converted Jews to remain members 
and pastors in Christian Churches, the brotherhoods did not discuss 
the theological questions involved. In this country Reinhold Nie- 
buhr came out with a powerful plea for theological co-existence be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity, since both religions were destined 
to remain independent entities till the end of time. In a frequently 
quoted article in Christianity and Crisis (XV, 5 [April 4, 1955]) Paul 
Tillich took a similar attitude. Both theologians think that each 
religion has grown up from different historical conditions and thus 
cannot be transferred to the other group. 

The Jewish-Christian relations have been complicated by the fact 
that recently Jewish self-consciousness has been considerably fortified 
both by the Nazi persecution and the establishment of the state of 
Israel. Jewish rabbis attack Christian work among the Jews as im- 
plying the inferiority of Judaism, and advocate instead (as in the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews) friendly exchanges 
based upon the equivalence of the religions concerned. Just as in 
liberal Protestantism, liberal rabbis intimate that neither Chris- 
lianity nor Judaism can be sure that it posseses the ultimate truth. 
Thus let them co-exist for the time being and for the rest await 
God's judgment! Paradoxically, it is the Jewish liberalism which 
by studying sympathetically the New Testament and Protestant the- 
ology has contributed to driving the two religions apart. Claude 
Montefiore, Klausner, and Buber have pointed out the rich Jewish 
heritage found in the teachings of Jesus and the primitive Church, 
and they have claimed Jesus for Judaism as one of their outstanding 
teachers. But at the same time they reject violently everything in 
Christianity that goes beyond its Jewish legacy. In its present form, 
the religion of the Christians appears to them an apostasy from 
Judaism. 
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Jewish-Christian relations can be discussed on three different lev- 
els. Most common in our days is the sociological approach, probably 
because it is in the social realm that the Jew feels especially hurt. 


Refusing to give up his identity as a Jew, he is a member of a. 


minority in the host nation. If he acquiesces to the pressure the 
majority brings to bear upon him, he is crushed, and his fate is suffer- 
ing. In turn, if he asserts himself and gains influence and social 
status he meets with the resentment of those with whom he competes. 
Although since the days of their emancipation most Jewish leaders 
have recommended some kind of assimilation, that process soon 
reaches its natural limits because unlike other minorities the Jew 
refuses to be completely absorbed by the host nation. No matter 
whether or not he identifies himself with any form of the Jewish 
religion, he has a powerful “fraternal feeling’ for the fellow Jew, 
as a result of which he tends to form articulate ethnic groups. 

A second approach interprets Judaism as a philosophy or world- 
view. While in that perspective Judaism appears as the self-under- 
standing of an historical group, which has developed with an intrinsic 
necessity, it is at the same time threatened by the relativism of all 
historical achievements. On this basis the Jew can plead for tolera- 


tion and respect, because he shares in the universal human fate of’ 


particular existence. “This view agrees with the secular rationalism 
of our age, and its Jewish advocates will therefore propagate the com- 
plete equality of races and nations and fight the wickedness of all 
kinds of discrimination and bigotry. But notwithstanding the ele- 


ments of truth contained in such outlook, it remains unsatisfactory | 


for all those to whom religion is more than a primitive form of 
philosophy. 

The third approach, and in our opinion the only one in which all 
the relevant facts are taken seriously and are seen in the right per- 


spective, is that of Holy History or Heilsgeschichte. From all the’ 


human races and historical groups, Judaism differs essentially. It 
is God’s chosen people—that is to say, the social and historical entity 
in whose destinies the teleological character of human existence is 
manifested. Whereas history, as such, is the realm of transitoriness 
and relativity, the history of Israel has a divine background. Thus 
while formally sharing the changeability of historical life, Israel's 
history is a process in which things of lasting significance came into 
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existence. In a most emphatic way Paul enumerates the historical 
prerogatives of the Jews in which their election is disclosed (Rom. 
9: 4-5). The theophoric character of their name indicates that in 
their history the divine revelation has played a decisive role; they 
exist for God’s sake. This fact is evidenced by their sonship—by 
their being enabled in history to realize the will of God. Thus they 
have a unique “glory” or manifest distinction. No other nation has 
ever been able to keep itself in existence for so many millennia, and 
there is no indication that they will disintegrate. They also have 
the covenants, successive experiences of God’s willingness to preserve 
the continuity of their historical existence and to use their history 
for the execution of his redemptive purpose. 

Furthermore, they can boast of having and keeping a divinely 
given Law by means of which they dedicate themselves to God’s 
service, whereas other nations, even when they claim divine origin 
for their legislation, use it in an egocentric way as a means of winning 
the divine favor. Unlike all other religions they have developed a 
form of divine worship from which all images are kept away, thus 
symbolizing the absolute transcendence of their God. On account 
of the strictly theocentric character of their religion they have the 
promise that God will use their worship for his purposes and thus 
the assurance that their historical existence is not due to an inci- 
dental development in a natural group but rather that it is rooted 
in God’s redemptive purpose, and therefore it is essential for the 
historical goal of mankind. Accordingly the stories of the Patri- 
archs are not merely ancestral fables, but rather the evidence that 
with these men, God has made a new beginning in mankind. They 
are “originators.” Finally, the fact cannot be denied that Jesus was 
by birth a Jew. Even if it could be proved that racially he was not 
a Semite, that fact would not remove him from the historical life 
of the chosen people. 

By referring to these privileges of the Jews Paul does not intimate 
that they belonged to the past only and are now gone. On the con- 
trary, both the grammatical forms of his statement and the subse- 
quent benediction make plain that the tragedy of the Jewish people 
does not lie in the loss of their privileges, but rather in the wrath 
of God which has come upon them on account of their refusal to 
listen to the Gospel. As in the case of the Gentile world, the wrath 
of God does not mean that they will automatically be doomed to 
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eternal perdition. Rather it is by their own fault that they are 
preventing themselves from enjoying the fulfillment of the promises 
given tothem. Nevertheless, their prerogatives as the chosen people 
remain untouched, and thus the fact that Jesus was born a Jew en- 
hances their significance, their unbelief notwithstanding. Paul's 
approach to the problem of Jewish-Christian relations also makes 
it plain that what makes the Jews a distinct people, is not in the first 
place to be found in their religion or their Law but rather in God's 
dealing with them. Apart from it their religion would be but a 
conglomeration of numinous features gathered together in a long 


~ 


process of changing attitudes and experiences, and their Law would , 


seem to be but one of those crude national codes of the ancient Near 
East. But their prophets and teachers never tired in relating them 
to the great deeds of God in their history. If the religion of Israel 
were only an “ethical monotheism” (Pfleiderer), it might be counted 
among the “higher” religions but would lack uniqueness. 


We would be utterly mistaken by holding that the everlasting 


covenant that God made with Abraham (e.g., Gen. 17: 7, 13, 19) was 
not meant to last forever, and that the “New Covenant” had taken 
the place of the old one. History itself refutes this view. To his 
very end, Jesus participated in the religious life and the cultus of 
his people, he was anxious not to go to non-Jewish territory unless 
it was absolutely necessary, and his disciples and followers without 
exception were of Jewish descent who related their new religion 
closely to the Temple worship in Jerusalem. There is not the slight- 
est evidence for the modern idea that the people of the covenant had 


vanished in the days of Jesus, and that he was its only representative 


then left. According to the Gospels, it is as the divine messenger 
that our Lord comes to God’s chosen people, and quite logically the 
primitive Church starts as a Jewish-Christian Church. The only 
Holy Scripture that they have is the Jewish Bible. Paul is, there- 


fore, on solid ground when he reminds the Gentile Christians that | 


they are an alien wild branch grafted upon the good old olive tree. 


II 


What then is the significance of the fact that the majority of the 
Jews rejected the Gospel? Certainly it cannot be interpreted as a 
clash of rival theologies, or a disagreement on the exegesis of the 
messianic prophecies in the Old Testament. The historian may be 
inclined to blame the intensive nationalism which swayed the Jews 
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in the first century of our era, and which prevented them from 
acknowledging Jesus as their Messiah. Theologically we could ex- 
press it as a pre-occupation with historical and social goals, which 
led to a refusal to live the life of God’s people. When after the first 
amazing success of the Christian proclamation the propaganda of the 
primitive Church soon failed to increase the number of Jewish con- 
verts substantially, the fault is not to be found in the slackness of 
the Church but rather in the Jews’ desire to be the exclusive masters 
of their destiny. God’s dealing with the history of his chosen people 
was considered a matter of the past, something to be remembered 
once it had been recorded in infallible Scripture, while ever since 
the days of the prophets the people felt capable of living on the 
strength of its own past. But it was not until the end of the second 
century that the breach between Jews and Christians became per- 
manent. By that time, the Gentile Christians had far outnumbered 
the Jewish Christians, and the problem was no longer an inner- 
Jewish dispute concerning the work and the identity of the Messiah, 
but rather a rivalry between the religions of the synagogue and of 
the Church. No wonder, therefore, that ever since that time and 
right up to our own day Christians should find it so difficult truly 
to comprehend the challenge of Judaism. 

As we see it now, the Church began to resent the “‘stubbornness”’ 
of the Jews. Whereas one pagan nation after another espoused the 
Christian faith, the Jews clung doggedly to their religion and spurned 
the missionary efforts of the Church. This lack of success gradually 
engendered bitterness on the part of the ecclesiastics and eventually 
bred that most heinous of all brands of antisemitism—one that pre- 
tended to be religiously motivated. In turn, however, Judaism, 
once it had rejected the idea of God’s being present and at work in 
his people’s history, increasingly lost its identity. While it could 
never be entirely forgetful of its divine prerogatives and thus was 
spared a complete disintegration in history, it either adopted the 
narrow outlook of talmudic orthodoxy, or it engendered a sense of 
liberty and self-sufficiency, which would have been justified only on 
the basis of communion with the living God. One cannot study 
Jewish history without being filled with admiration for the un- 
daunted courage with which this small people has weathered all the 
tempests of persecution and oppression. But since this self-assertion 
rested upon their resourcefulness and their national pride, it was 
conducive to an unscrupulous use of all the means for self-preserva- 
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tion, and every success of the Jewish people has therefore resulted in 
a new wave of hatred and persecution. This situation has created 
a Jewish mentality which prompts them to resent every approach on 
the part of the Christians. In the evangelistic work among the Jews 
they discern a subtle attempt to destroy the oneness of the Jewish 
people, and they find it next to impossible to believe that anything 
but contempt of their religion could motivate a Christian to proclaim 
to them the Gospel. 

Paul, who with great sagacity discerned the true nature of Jewish- 
Christian antagonism, refrains, however, from interpreting the situa- 


tion in psychological or sociological terms. Rather, he sees the Jews . 


under the wrath of God. He does not mean, however, as theologians 
have done in later times, that every misfortune that befell the Jews 
was sent upon them as a divine punishment for nailing Jesus to the 
Cross or for persecuting the early Christians. The apostle holds that 


by their refusal to accept Jesus as their god-sent Messiah the Jews . 


have lost their privileged position in history. Like the pagan na- 
tions they are now also under God’s wrath; that is to say, their his- 
torical accomplishments are doomed to futility. “They had a unique 
function in the ancient world. By their fate and the way they iden- 
tified themselves with it they bore witness to the work of a living 


God, who was not the mere personification of a force of nature or 


the genius of a nation but rather the Lord and Creator of this world. 
The effectiveness of their witness can be seen in the influence they 
had upon the late phases of Zoroastrianism and Stoicism, and even in 
the distortions of their religion reflected in early gnosticism and Hel- 


lenistic magic. While that witness was still articulate in the Chris-— 


tian era, it suffered, nevertheless, from the intrinsic impoverishment 
to which Judaism subjected itself, once the rejection of the message 
of Jesus had become a matter of principle. Only indirectly, in 
modifying philosophies or social ethics, has it remained an effective 
factor in history. 

The leading role in history, on the other hand, has been passed 
on to Christianity. By bearing witness to a transcendent Creator 
who manifests his power supremely by removing the guilt of sin and 
transforming the lives of men through his Spirit, the Church has 
been enabled to bring about an altogether new phase of history. 
While with all its divine prerogatives Judaism at its best helps to 
prevent human thought and life from being engulfed by naturalism, 
the Church has been endowed with the power so to renew history 
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that in it man is able to collaborate with God. Seen in this light we 
are not justified in interpreting the predicament of the Jews as an 
indication of special wickedness that has brought upon them an ex- 
emplary punishment. Rather, their fate is meant to show what 
God’s judgment is like. If God is so severe with his own people 
that he excludes them from participation in his transforming activity, 
what hope is there left for the unbelieving rest of mankind? 


III 


Any theologically motivated approach to the Jews must realisti- 
cally face the fact that Christianity and Judaism have a broad com- 
mon basis. Even if they wished to do so, they could not completely 
dissociate themselves from each other. Christians have to realize 
that their dealing with the Jews presupposes a situation which differs 
essentially from foreign missions, because the Jews are not only no 
pagans but rather a religious group which is very closely—though in a 
complicated manner—akin to the Christian faith. Jews, in turn, 
while disapproving of the Christian religion and often hating the 
Christians for the wrongs suffered from their hands, are also aware— 
perhaps painfully—that it was a Jew desirous of giving them the right 
interpretation of their Holy Scripture who is the originator of 
Christianity. 

With the Jews we share the Old Testament, and like them we 
believe that it is the Word of God. The New Testament writers 
and the leading theologians of the second and third centuries never 
tired to point out that the prophecies of the Old Testament have 
been fulfilled in the history of the New, and that the God who re- 
vealed himself in Israel’s history is the Father of Jesus Christ. Fur- 
thermore, it is the development of Israel’s faith no less than the 
national and religious history of Israel which forms the historical 
foundation of the Christian Church. Recent scholarship has re- 
minded us of the fact that, notwithstanding the manifold influences 
that the Church was to experience on the part of its Hellenistic 
environment, the structure of its organization and its basic ideas were 
borrowed from the Jews of the First Century. It is for this reason, 
for example, that the discoveries at Qumran are infinitely more rele- 
vant for our knowledge of the primitive Church than for that of 
ancient Judaism. 

The fact, in turn, that Jesus was a Jew by birth and that he was 
sent to work among the Jews clearly spells out God’s determination 
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to place the Jews in the center of his redemptive work. Quite apart 
from the fact that the Jews have every reason to boast of a member 
of their race whose life displayed so profound a wisdom and set such 
a shining example of a truly human life, Jesus is the indication of 
the love which God had for the Jews as his chosen people. The 


historical events plainly manifest that those are mistaken who con.- , 


tend that God had discontinued their election. Paradoxically, Israel 
is both under the wrath of God and remains a blessing for mankind. 
Under the wrath of God their historical activities are doomed to 
futility; even the establishment of the state of Israel will not solve 
the problem of their dispersion. Nevertheless, it is the very fact that 
they are scattered over the world that makes their religion a leaven 
for all the nations; and their very suffering serves to refute the super- 
ficial political theory that material power alone is the cause of his- 
torical survival. 

Yet with all these common features, Judaism is not only not identi- 
cal with Christianity, but rather the two religions find themeslves in 
a painful antagonism. For while they have so much in common, 
they have it differently. In Jewish eyes, Jesus was wrong in the last 
resort, whereas for the Christians he is the ultimate manifestation of 
God’s redemptive will. ‘To Israel, therefore, obedience to the Law 


of God is the fulfillment of human life, whereas to the Christians, | 


life receives true dignity and meaning only when it is dedicated to 
the service of God’s cause in this world. Furthermore, in the Jewish 
view this is a closed universe which has reached its goal in the coming 
into being of the Jewish people, whereas according to the New Testa- 
ment this world is open, having its goal in the eschatological parousia. 
This does not mean that the providential mission of the Jews is con- 
fined to the non-Christian world. The very co-existence of Jews 
and Christians serves as a corrective against degenerations of the 
Christian life. Over against the moral indifference of mysticism, 


sacramentalism, and ecclesiasticism the Jews’ insistence on obedience 


to the Law is to remind us that the God who announces his redemp- 
tive will to us is the Lord of heaven and earth, who will not without 
impunity allow us to disregard his lordship. Similarly, the Jews’ 
attachment to concrete historical life and their concern with social 
justice, international collaboration, and realistic thought serves to 
Christianity as a corrective against the temptation to be carried away 
by dreams of an apocalyptic glory, and it reminds us that we are to 
live the life of faith under the conditions of this world. 
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The Church’s attitude towards Judaism has seldom been in har- 
mony with the facts of redemptive history. The “wild olive branch” 
which only by the grace of God has come into existence, has hardly 
reason to look down upon the Jews, as though Christians were mor- 
ally or spiritually superior to them. It was sheer blasphemy when ~ 
the “German Christians” of the Hitler days claimed to be God’s in- 
strument who carried out his judgment over the “perverted” and 
“disobedient” Jews. But dispensationalists, who are moved by the 
miserable plight of the Jews and enjoin them to believe in God's 
timetable so that they might enjoy a long period of earthly bliss, take 
hardly a higher view of the condition of Judaism. 

Impressive, at least at first sight, is the attempt of conservative 
theologians to refute the dogmatic errors of the Jewish religion. 
Neither the start from the prophecies of the Old Testament nor that 
from the systems of Protestant Orthodoxy has proved to be effective, 
however, because, as has been shown, there is no common theological 
ground between the two branches of the chosen people. The recent 
friendship between liberal Jews and liberal Protestants on the basis 
of the common belief in the “Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of All Men” may help to avoid social frictions. However, the 
common ground thus chosen is rooted in idealistic humanism and 
displays a disregard of their respective religions and their roles in 
God’s redemptive history. 


IV 


The Church is not called upon to convert Judaism. Of course, 
there have been, and there always will be, individual Jews who no 
longer feel at home in the religion of their fathers, and to them Chris- 
tians ought to give the hand of brotherhood. But Israel as a whole 
is not to be converted, i.e., to be transformed into a Gentile Church. 
In their religion, the Jews have everything they need to have their 
full share in the service of God except the Christ. While those who 
are waiting for the discontented, disappointed, or disillusioned Jews 
must not be discouraged in their labor of love, the Church will never 
be able among the Jews to engage in a missionary campaign on a 
large scale as it rightly does in the pagan as well as in the modern 
de-Christianized world. 

But respect for Israel’s divine call must not be misconstrued into 
indifference for the plight of the Jews. The Church has a message 
for them, and since it is the Gentile Church rather than the various 
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denominations who are charged with the proclamation of that mes- 
sage, the Christian approach to the Jews is destined to be one of the 
most powerful ecumenical ties. For the promise that ‘‘the whole 
Israel will be saved” (Rom. 11: 26) must not be interpreted as mean- 
ing that their goal is to become Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Method- 


ists, Roman Catholics, or Greek Orthodoxes. In that case, the , 


Jewish people would finally vanish from history, although to them 
the divine promises have been given and by the grace of God they 
have been kept in existence so much longer than any other nation 
in history. Rather, it is their destination that as in the early days 
of the Church they will form a distinct type of Christianity in which 
they may preserve everything that in their heritage is compatible 
with their dedication to the service of the Messiah. It is obvious 
that the development of their theology and of their worship must be 
entirely left to them, or rather to the Christ who will work in their 


midst. The Church would commit the fault of the Pharisees, who | 


in the days of Jesus opposed any innovation, if in proclaiming Jesus 
to the Jews as the Christ it would insist, for example, on the trini- 
tarian dogma, belief in justification by faith, or any form of sacra- 
ments. Just as the Spirit of Christ has brought about the theological 
and liturgical life of the Gentile Church, he must be granted free- 
dom to work in believing Israel. 

The Christian message to Israel has to proclaim the primacy of 
grace, the abundant hope in Christ, and the requirement of repent- 
ance. Not that Judaism is unaware of God’s gracious dealing with 
them. But being ignorant of a mediator and intercessor, they never 
quite believe in the groundless grace of God. In some way they 
want to go safe, and they see no safer way than that of obedience to 
the Law. We have to make them realize that the coming of Jesus 
was not conditioned by special accomplishments of the Jewish people 
in the moral or cultic field, but rather it was an indication of that 
free grace of God who since the days of Abraham and right to the 
present day has preserved and guided them apart from any merit 
of their own. 

Furthermore, being without a redeemer they have become prey 
to anxiety. Increasingly they have focused all their efforts on their 
national self-preservation. The pride which the majority of the 
Jews take in the establishment of the state of Israel, even though they 
are not Zionists, is symptomatic of that anxiety. By realizing that 
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in Jesus God has given them the evidence that he is with them, 
they will be freed of that obsession with themselves and will become 
aware of the fact that as a nation with a present God they are destined 
to be a blessing to all the nations. With reference to Deut. 32: 2] 
Paul says that the Gentile Church is destined by its success to make 
Judaism jealous (Rom. 11: 11; cf. 10: 19). The obvious historical 
success of the Church is not meant to humiliate the people of the 
Old Covenant but rather to show them the great future for which 
they, too, are destined. In one respect they will even have an ad- 
vantage over the Gentile Church, for their faith will have a direct 
influence upon the life of the nations such as the Church is unable 
to exercise. By the very nature of the case, the Gentile Church has 
to form an organization of its own apart from the body politic and 
nationality, with the result that it is in constant danger of becoming 
a rival of the political organization, whereas Israel as a nation with- 
out a land is in a position to realize the true theocracy. Finally, the 
Church has to tell Judaism that they will never be able to understand 
what God has done for them in sending Jesus, unless in all humility 
they realize that it was by their own fault that they lost the signifi- 
cance which by the will of God they should have for the history of 
mankind, and that their chance will not come merely by their waiting 
for it. 

Expecting such a glorious fate for the Jews is no utopian dream; 
it will not come about, however, unless Jesus is proclaimed to them 
as the one who is their Messiah too. Despite the manifold missions 
to the Jews, they are right in complaining that Jesus has not been 
heard of by them (Rom. 10: 25). For the Gentile Church pro- 
claimed to them the Saviour of the Gentiles, while ignoring or deny- 
ing the divine prerogatives granted to the Jews. No matter how far 
distant the day may be, when the Church will become again what 
by the will of God it is destined to be, namely a Church of Jews and 
Gentiles (Eph. 2: 14), we must never tire of telling them of the great 
future that God has in store for them in Christ. By doing so we 
shall not ignore their specific faults and shortcomings. But it is not 
our task to censure or discipline them but rather, concretely in word 
and deed, to bear witness to them of the love that Christ has for 
them. There will be no surer way of overcoming the tensions be- 
tween Jews and Gentiles than by making the Jews feel that we believe 
in God’s gracious purpose for them. 








ECUMENISM EXEMPLIFIED 


Reminiscences of an Anglo-Orthodox Summer-School * 
By E. L. Mascari 


The sun was shining in the sky 
With unimpeded ray. 

He did his very best to make 
The place serene and gay, 

And this was strange, because it was 
An English summer day. 


The rain had vanished sulkily, 
Because it thought the sun 

Had got no business to be there 
Now August had begun. 

“With all these people here,” it said, 
‘“‘We ought to spoil their fun.” 


The rooms were close as close could be, 
The lectures dry as dry. 

No heresies had raised their heads, 
No schisms wandered by. 

You could not think a thought, because 
It was too hot to try. 


* This parody, to the tune of Lewis Carroll’s “The Walrus and the Carpenter” from ! 


Through the Looking-Glass, is taken with the permission of the publishers from E. L. 
Mascall’s little volume of verses, Pi in the High, Morehouse-Barlow Co., New York, 1959; 
pp. 42-45. The author is University Lecturer in Philosophy of Religion, Christ Church, 
Oxford. Perhaps behind this poem lies an earlier book: The Church of God: An Anglo- 
Russian Symposium (1934). Since then, Professor Mascall has written several books, such as, 
He Who Is (1943), Christian Theology and Natural Science (1956; the Bampton Lectures), 
and The Importance of Being Human (1958). In a Foreword Professor Mascall hopes that 
“what was written without malice may be read without umbrage, and if any remain offended 


I would remind them that to take oneself too seriously is bad theology.” The footnote on ' 


the Thomist and the Palamite is Mascall’s, and while readers of THEOoLocy Topay may not 
need to be so instructed, “the simple souls” will (we hope) welcome the identification. The 
delightful line drawings are by Barbara Jones. 
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The Thomist and the Palamite* 
Were walking hand in hand. 

Each did his very best to make 
The other understand. 

“If only we could both agree,”’ 
They said, “It would be grand.” 


“If sixty trained philosophers 
Argued for half a year, 

Do you suppose,” the Thomist said, 
“That they could get it clear?” 

“I doubt it,” said the Palamite, 
And shed a bitter tear. 


“Let us collect some simple souls,” 
The Thomist did beseech, 

‘For they have very much to learn 
And we have much to teach.” 
‘Why, yes,” replied the Palamite, 

‘That ought to heal the breach.” 


The older theologians heard, 
But never a word they said. 

While one discreetly winked his eye, 
Another shook his head, 

Meaning he much preferred to spend 
The afternoon in bed. 


But crowds of simple souls rushed up, 
All eager for the treat. 

The Thomist and the Palamite 
Sat on the garden-seat, 

And all the simple souls sat round 
In circles at their feet. 


1 Thomist: an adherent of S. Thomas Aquinas (1225-74), the greatest figure of Wester 
scholasticism. Palamite: an adherent of S. Gregory Palamas, Archbishop of Thessalonica 
(c. 1296-1359), one of the leading theologians of the Eastern Orthodox Church. 
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‘The time has come,” the Thomist said, 
“To talk of many things, 

Of angels perched on needle-points 
And how a seraph sings.” 

“And also,” said the Palamite, 
“If energies have wings.” 


“But stay,” exclaimed the simple souls, 
“Before you start your chat. 

We have not got the least idea 
What you are getting at!” 

“No matter,” said the Palamite, 
“We quite expected that.” 


“A lot of time,” the Thomist said, 
“Is what we chiefly need, 

Six blackboards and some coloured chalks— 
They’re very good indeed. 

And here are forty-seven books 
Which we propose to read.” 


“But not to us!” their hearers cried, 
Turning extremely blue, 

“We did not know that was the sort 
Of thing you meant to do!”’ 

“Oh dear,” the Thomist said, “Of course 
I should say, fifty-two. 


“It’s very kind of us to come 
So far from hearth and home.” 

The Palamite said nothing but 
“Fetch me another tome. 

I mean the one in fourteen parts 
About the Church of Rome. 
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“It seems a shame,” the Thomist said, 
“To lead them such a dance; 

And yet we surely must not lose 
So promising a chance.” 

The Palamite said nothing but 
“They're used to it in France.” 


‘We weep for you,” the Thomist said, 

‘We deeply sympathize. 
You boggle at the simplest words 

Like ‘supernaturalize.’”’ 7 
“And even,” said the Palamite, 


“Like ‘demythologize.’”’ on 
the 


They lectured in alternate spells day 
Until the set of sun, of ( 
And then the question-time began, self 
But questions there were none, Th 
For on the grass the simple souls cal 
Lay sleeping every one. Alv 
sive 
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EXPERIMENT IN THEOLOGY 
AND TELEVISION 


By Witit1am HAMILTON 


media; nor is it about the problem of communication. This 

is merely a description, in partly fictionalized form, of how 
one particular religious television program was put together, part of 
the series “Circles of Loyalty,” on “Look Up and Live,” the Sun- 
day morning CBS series in connection with the National Council 
of Churches. A number of wildly inappropriate people besides my- 
self have worked, off and on, for this series over the last few years. 
The work of the late Dr. William Kirkland of McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary, the Rev. Sidney Lanier of New York City, and the Rev. 
Alvin Kershaw of Peterborough, N. H.. has been especially impres- 
sive and creative. 

This particular program seems to many of us to involve both good 
television and good theology. Because it might well be called to 
the attention of the Churches in a quiet way, I have been asked to 
set down very informally the way such a program is put together 
and to give an example of the kind of thing it is trying to do and 
to say. The Christian intellectual’s hostility to television (except 
for his wry affection for something very manly or very secular like 
“Gunsmoke’’) is probably silly. So in a time when certain rarified 
spirits in the Church are manifesting a peculiar affection for the 
profundity of the secular and a peculiar sensitivity to the foolishness 
of religion, two mild cheers for religious television may be in order. 

The quality of the Protestant segments of “Look Up and Live” 
has very little to do with the ham-actor theologians or pastors they 
corral to appear before the cameras. It is mainly due to the inspira- 
tion and daring of a number of people at CBS and to the back-break- 
ing and patient entrepreneurial work of such people at the National 
Council of Churches as Si Mack, Ben Wilbur, John Gunn, and Al 
Cox, the latter having direct responsibility for ‘Look Up and Live.” 

The series of scenes that follow contains some events that did not 


Ts is not a pronouncement about religion and the mass 
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actually happen, but it does suggest the kind of thing that actually 
happens. Students of the New Testament will be on familiar ground 
with this distinction, and thus my playlet may be said not to be 
historische, but geschichtliche, and thus deeply and profoundly his- Bi 
torical in some hidden sense of that term. ‘The program described, : 

and the extracts from the narrator-theologian’s words, are pieces of _ Di 
objective history, however, and refer to the particular program aired Bi 
on Sunday, August 28, 1960. 


I 


Scene One: In the producer’s office somewhere near Madison 
Avenue. Dick is the producer, Bill is the theo- 
logical menial hired to make theological noises 
at the right and the wrong times. 


Dick: Our final show ought to have something to do with loyalty to 
the self. We've already dealt with country, family, and — 
God. 

Bill: I’m not sure that loyalty to the self needs to be a particularly 
Christian idea. “To thine own self be true’ came from the 
lips of a pompous ass, don’t forget. 

Dick: Well, let me put my request somewhat less delicately. I have 
a profound interest in Christianity; I wouldn’t be working 
on this show if I didn’t. But I have little religion of my own, 
for I suspect that some form of loyalty to the self has become 
my substitute for religion. Would you be interested in 
tackling the problem of loyalty to the self just to convince me 
that it is neither Christian nor adequate for modern man? Dic 

Bill: So the main function of this final show will be to pry you loose 
from your psychiatrically oriented, unselfish, non-Christian Bill 
brand of humanism? 

Dick: You have correctly grasped my delicate point. 

Bill: What will the National Council of Churches say? And what 
will CBS say—if they suspect that the two of us are using 
their time and money to engage, on the air, in a personal duel 
for your immortal soul, if any? 

Dick: CBS, when they watch our show, likes it, but since few of the 
officials do watch it, we needn’t bother. The National Coun- 
cil of Churches, I need hardly remind you, for some odd rea- 
son, trusts both you and me on these matters. If we make 
it interesting, if we do it well, and if we try to tell some theo- 
logical truth, they'll bear the protests from the conventional | 
ones who happen to see the show and disapprove of it. 

Bill: Since you have already settled on the subject, you have doubt — pig, 
less something in mind for the literary material we might use. 
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Dick: 


Bill: 


Dick: 
Bill: 
Dick: 
Bill: 
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I have, and I already have the proper clearance. We'll do 
a cut version of the early Auden-Isherwood play The Ascent 
of F-6. 

Good idea! Vance Packard hasn’t told the whole truth about 
you Madison Avenue people. 

It isn’t a religious play... 

And this is precisely the reason we ought to do it. 

You follow me exactly. 

I ought to mention, Dick, that we Christians have a special 
temptation—to which many of us are submitting all over the 
place—when we are called upon to interpret or become critics 
of secular culture. ‘This is the temptation to find deeply con- 
cealed levels of theological meaning embedded in literary 
and artistic material of which the creators of that material 
were unaware. It really is very clever of us, and the theory 
goes like this: if a playwright tells us that modern man is in 
trouble, we love him. Why? Because we have known all 
along that man apart from God is a sorry thing, estranged, 
broken, floundering in meaninglessness and absurdity. So 
every item in secular culture that touches upon this broken- 
ness we leap on, vulture-like; we label it “negative witness 
to the Gospel,’ and have its theological significance clearly 
defined. Ifa playwright, for example, doesn’t mention God, 
we find this deeply significant, and we chatter on: “Modern 
man is one who cannot speak of God. This bears a deep 
relationship to the basic Christian affirmation that God can- 
not be spoken of, he can only be spoken to.” 


Dick: What did your people say about MacLeish’s J.B. when it 


Bill: 


appeared? 

That was very interesting. We had become so enamoured 
of finding oblique witnesses to theological meaning that we 
got a little angry when MacLeish mentioned God straight off, 
and we decided that he was all wrong to make use of the 
Biblical story of Job. We rushed into print anxious to prove 
that he wasn’t a Christian, and that he hadn’t read his book 
of Job according to the ground rules set down by Volume 
Three of The Interpreter’s Bible. Statements in the arts 
about man can have a concealed theological meaning, appar- 
ently; but statements about God cannot, I guess. This ex- 
plains the curious fact that the proper Christian response to 
avant-garde, modern-man-is-broken art is positive; but the 
proper response to high-budget Hollywood religious films is 
one of boredom. 


Dick: Are your Christian critics taking their clues from secular 


critics then? 
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I suspect we are sensitive whenever we do not agree with the 
best of them. I would have guessed that silly statements 
about God (as in The Ten Commandments or The Big Fish- 
erman) can have just as much interest and significance as pro- 
found statements about man, for the Christian. Perhaps we 
have been infected by the disease which is tempted to define 
religion as the dimension of depth or the struggle for mean- 
ing, and thus we conclude that wherever this dimension or 
struggle is present, religion is present. 

I have always imagined that the Christian religion would need 
to be defined somewhat more precisely in terms of Jesus 
Christ. 

I think you're right, of course. I mention all this, as being 
in the background as I start my work. The Ascent of F-6 is 
not Christian, and probably not religious in any precise sense. 
So if I am to say anything Christian about the play, I'll have 


to be very clear that I am bringing something to the material, | 


not reading it out of it. 

Yes, the play is probably mildly Freudian in point of view. 
It is about a man’s decision and a man’s loyalty to himself, 
but it is a very pessimistic account of man’s capacity to choose 
anything good without self-deception. 

Well, I'll look it over again. I mention all this because it 
describes a special set of pressures I feel. It does not really 
concern you. But you are concerned with having an honest 
show that is not only as good technically as you can make it, 
but that does an effective piece of Christian communication. 
And if you detect anything false, or excessively anxious to 
please, or woolly in my material, I trust you will let me know. 


I trust I will. Read the play over tonight, I'll get going on . 


the casting, and I'll see you at rehearsal. And Bill: write your 
material out for the first rehearsal. None of this ad lib free- 
for-all approach down to the final wire. Since you are en- 
gaged in a massive Christian attack on my secularism, I want 
to hear, from the first rehearsal, exactly what you plan to say 
to me and to the other secularists who will be at rehearsal. 
We all “accept” you but none of us agrees with you. I'l! 
prepare the extract that we'll use, and you can have as much 
camera time as you want. 

Six minutes out of the twenty-seven? 

That’s a lot of straight talk, you know. And you'll have no 
blackboard, bishop’s robes, or models of the Elizabethan stage 
to help you out. 

I'll take the six minutes. Tell your shrivelled little secular 
soul to look out. I will have “nought for your comfort.” 


Dick: John Donne? 
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Bill: Yes, but I am speaking in authentic tones of Old Testament 
prophecy. 
II 


Scene Two: Bill has returned to his rooms, and is reading 
over The Ascent of F-6. Before he tries to 
write out his material for the first rehearsal, this 
interior monologue takes place: 


Television cannot abide the image of the minister-narrator as 
preacher or moralist: there can be no “Thus saith the Lord” and 
probably no speaking for the Church as a whole. But this is not a 
difficult piece of advice for me, since very few of my generation of 
Christians are tempted to moralism or preachy-ness. My temptation 
would be to react too far in the other direction. Since we all are 
aware that we have been rejected by secular man partly because we 
have claimed to bear all the truth and because we have set forth what 
truth we did see too stridently and confidently, my temptation would 
be to identify so closely with secular, broken man, that “loving him 
as he is, in his godlessness’” is not only the beginning but the end 
of our action. In doing this we do overcome false impressions and 
destroy false ideas of self-righteousness, but do we not commit our- 
selves to a kind of silence when it comes to a positive word to say? 
Can one take a positive stand without raking up the old accusations 
of over-confidence in our own wisdom? Is our willingness to accept 
the secular world in its godlessness not often an anxiety to be accepted 
by that world? Is it not often a troubled unwillingness not to face 
the reality of our own godlessness? 

Let’s look over the play. Sir James Ransom, a British foreign 
office official, and Lord Stagmantle, a publisher, are discussing a po- 
litical crisis in a distant province. A foreign power is attempting 
to win over the natives in a British protectorate by attempting an 
ascent of their magic mountain, called F-6, and the men realize that 
unless the British send a climbing expedition themselves, there is a 
danger of war. Sir James tries to persuade his brother Michael, an 
amateur climber, to lead the expedition, and first Michael refuses, 
rightly reacting against James’ purely political motives. But James 
summons their mother, who tells Michael that she has always loved 
him, but that the form of her love was to withhold her love, so that 
Michael might become truly free. Michael still rejects his mother 
because of her rejection of him, but is somehow persuaded to make 
the attempt, even though he has little respect for the cynical political 
motives of his brother. We come to see that for Michael the ascent 
of F-6, however politically important it may be to Britain, is in fact 
asymbolic thing. It stands for his conquest of himself, and for the 
possibility of a genuinely free decision, of real integrity in the midst 
of an evil world. 
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When Michael arrives at the foot of the mountain, he meets what 
the natives call the demon of the mountain. To Ransom, this 
demon is in the form of temptation to become self-conscious about 
what his success will mean to him personally. He climbs the moun- 
tain, out-distances the foreign party, but dies in a blizzard at the 
summit. Throughout the play, a conventional middle-class British 
couple, known as Mr. and Mrs. A, comment on the radio reports of 
Ransom’s climb, and finally interpret his success as a success for Eng- 
land, though we know that Ransom’s success, if any, was in the form 
of his understanding of himself. The point of the play, as it stands, 
seems to be that however ambiguous his motives may be, a man 
must always attempt the ascent of F-6, the struggle for self-under- 
standing, even if the world misunderstands and is confused by that 
struggle. 

Some interesting theological points here. What a temptation to 
move in a pure Bultmannian direction, and to identify the struggle 
for self-understanding with the struggle for God. Yet Barth is 
surely right; these two can never be wholly commensurate struggles. 
However important the first one is, it never automatically leads to 
the second, and the first can be used analogously for the second only 
under very controlled conditions. But I’d better not begin with a 
decision for or against Bultmann. Let’s see what I can set down, 
and then hear how it sounds at rehearsal. 


III 


Scene Three: Later, at the opening rehearsal. Present are 
Dick, Bill, director, and cast. Dick is speak- 
ing to everyone there. 


Dick: Since you have already had a look at the script, and since it 
is not entirely clear just what The Ascent of F-6 has to do 
with a Protestant point of view, I’m going to ask Bill to briefly 
state the approach of this program and to read us the first 
draft of what he is going to say. When you see what use he 
will be putting the play to, it may help you all in the prepara- 
tion of your roles. Bill? 

This show stands as the final one in a series which has had the 
over-all theme of the conflict of loyalties in our culture. We 
have already noted, in a number of ways, that loyalty to God 
is in tension with a number of other loyalties in our time- 
family, politics, and the like. We have also noted the dis- 
tinction between relative and absolute loyalty, and have even 
suggested that many forms of loyalty to God are false and even 
dangerous. In this program we are focusing on loyalty to 
the self, and thus the focus is on the character of Michael 
Ransom and the quality of his decision to climb the moun- 
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tain. My task is both to let the play speak for itself, and not 
for me, as a Protestant—but also to speak for myself in such 
a way that the play is a natural setting for my remarks, and 
not an artificial one. 

After the opening credits, right at the beginning, I suggest 
something along these lines: “When a pompous Polonius 
speaks the familiar words of advice to Laertes: “This above 
all, to thine own self be true; and it must follow as the night 
the day, thou canst not then be false to any man’—is this true 
and sensible advice, or is it the way to self-centered arrogance? 
Is loyalty to the self a Christian idea? And even if it isn’t, is 
it a good idea? ‘This, in any case, is our theme—loyalty to 
the self, the place and meaning of personal decision in our 
time. Is this kind of decision, is any kind of personal self- 
loyalty, possible in our day, or has our mass culture com- 
pletely swallowed up the individual? We will set the theme 
by first watching an extended extract from The Ascent of F-6, 
an early experimental play by W. H. Auden and Christopher 
Isherwood.” 


This was received by the assembly calmly, and there was as yet 
no noticeable movement from secularism to Christianity. The cast 


then read through the script. The extract concluded with the por- 
trayal of Ransom’s successful ascent, with his death on the summit 
of the mountain, and with Mr. and Mrs. A., representing the British 
public following the event, murmuring complacently to each other, 
“He belongs to us, now.”” Dick then asked Bill to read the material 
he had prepared to conclude the program. He listened intently, 
since he knew that Bill had prepared this with his own self-confessed 
secularism in his mind, though the fact that this was a personal en- 
gagement between him and Bill was not known to the rest of those 
there. Bill then read his closing material: 

“Let us look at Ransom’s decision, at the special texture of his 
loyalty to himself. When he arrived at the foot of the mountain, 
he realized that the demon did in fact exist, that there is a strain of 
evil in the heart of man and of culture. His first temptation was to 
ignore this (as most of my countrymen do, he noted) and to say that 
life is rational, good, and predictable. 

“But there is a second temptation of the demon. This Ransom 
understands, but partly submits to. This is the temptation to be- 
lieve that man himself can conquer the demon by an act of his own 
will. But how can evil be exorcised by an evil will? How can a 
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divided self will to make itself undivided and free? If I am bound, 
how can I free myself? Doesn’t something else have to unbind me? 
Ransom hovers at the edge of some important issues concerning the 
Christian understanding of grace, but he skips by them only to make 
a partial submission to the demon’s second temptation. He wills to 
overcome his own evil will by conquering the mountain and using 
the power and acclaim that will be his to save an evil world from 
itself. But isn’t he already ironically fated to fail—in the internal- 
symbolic, if not in the external-heroic aspect of his ascent? For to 
climb the mountain does not mean to escape from yourself—it is to 
see yourself clearly. And what you see when you see yourself clearly 
is not a lovely thing. True self-understanding is precious; but it is 
not lovely, it is ghastly. 

“There is a second irony in Ransom’s successful failure. When 
he decided to climb the mountain, he saw that his true self-loyalty 
must be won by refusing to consider what the world would make of 
his act. He saw through the cynicism of his brother, the political 
man. But whatever real integrity there was in his decision some- 
how evaporated as we hear Mr. and Mrs. A. at the end of the play, 
representing what the gentle and mediocre world makes of passion 
and heroism, piously swallow up and neutralize his heroism in their 
words, ‘he belongs to us, now.’ This is the irony of the true rebel 
allowing himself to be the subject of a cover-story in a mass circula- 
tion magazine. 

“The authors therefore seem deeply suspicious of any possibility 
of a real self-loyalty without self-deception. What, if anything, does 
the Christian faith have to say about this idea of being loyal to 
one’s self? 

“Let us assert the existence of the demon, for a start. Let us then 
note that in his Christian form he mounts a three-fold attack on us 
all. He comes first inviting us to base our individuality, our self- 
loyalty, on what the world invites us to do and to be. To be ac 
cepted, to be ‘in,’ these are deep psychological needs and the demon 
promises to fulfill them. This is the demon as conformity. He 
wins, in this guise, many anxious souls, but he is not too hard to 
overcome. 

“So he withdraws, changes his script, and makes a fresh attack. 
‘Do the opposite of what the world asks of you. This is a mediocre 
world, Freud and the Christian doctrine of sin are correct, and it 
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swallows up all freedom and creativity. Look at this world, put a 
large minus sign before all that it values—and there is your selfhood, 
your individuality.’ ‘This is the demon as non-conformity. He is 
more plausible in this role than in the other, but he is still a demon, 
for he has still kept us from really examining ourselves. 

“His third approach is the subtlest of all. In this guise the demon 
laughs at the distinction between conformity and non-conformity as 
fit only for idiots and magazine writers. Now he becomes really 
psychological. ‘Sink deeply into yourself, beyond the conformity- 
non-conformity distinction, and discover there your own inner core 
of integrity and incorruptibility. Here at the center of the self is 
the soul.’ Yes, he might even use this quasi-religious term, knowing 
that no one really knows what it means. He may even grow pious 
for a moment, and offer a questionable translation of a New Testa- 
ment passage: ‘the kingdom of God is within you.’ 

‘Now the demon in his third assault is partly right. True loyalty 
to the self requires ruthless self-understanding. But what do you 
find as you begin to understand yourself? You do not find an in- 
corruptible center; you find, at the center of the self, the demon. 
The radical evil in the heart of man that Ransom acknowledged— 
this is the self. This is not to say that a man may not make a diffi- 
cult and costly choice, ignoring the foolish or evil blandishments of 
the world. He can and he may, and there is a kind of goodness and 
freedom in such choices. Michael Ransom was a kind of hero, 
however ambiguous. But even the greatest and most heroic of these 
choices will still be impure. The inevitable impurity of even our 
goodness is what dethrones all attempts to substitute the self for God, 
and is what has led many in our time, even against their will, to look 
again at the case for the Christian God of forgiveness and grace. 

“For example, when President Truman, some years after the event, 
described his decision to use the atomic bomb over Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki with the words ‘I did it; I would do it again,’ we were 
reminded of several things. We were reminded of the real possi- 
bility of individual decisions in our time, of the terrible fatefulness 
and irreversibility of such decisions, of the real solitariness of the 
act of choosing, and of the deeply impure and ambiguous character 
of all human choosing and all loyalty to the self. 

“God cannot free us from the impurity of our decisions. He can- 
not destroy the dreadful demon that lurks in us all, or at least he 
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does not doso. But when we come to see that this is the truth about 
ourselves, we can begin to understand why men have come to affirm 
God’s forgiveness and grace, and why they have told us that they 
have not felt bound but freed, why they have said that they were 
aware not of losing their selfhood but of finding it. One cannot 
face the horrors of selfhood, one cannot be truly loyal to oneself as 
it really is, without crying out for the absent God to visit us once 
more. When he does, he can make us free to choose.” 


IV 


After the rehearsal was over, there was a little conversation with 
the cast, mainly centering on the implications of Bill’s final words 
and their suggestion that only the believer can be truly loyal to him- 
self. He tried to say what he meant by this, that he was deeply 
convinced that secularism, for all its delights and depths, had a fatal 
flaw in it and that if he didn’t believe that he had described part of 


) 


‘ 


) 


that flaw correctly he would gladly join the secularists against Chris- | 


tianity. But one also has to admit that one speaks for oneself on 
these matters, and dares to legislate for the secularist with very great 
diffidence. At the same time, for all of his desire to be pleasing and 
acceptable to his secular friends, Bill remarked, he was bound to 
affirm the truth of what he saw. Can this be done without arro- 
gance, he was asked? Perhaps so, often of course not. 

Leaving the rehearsal hall Dick joined Bill and murmured some 
words of approval. “It will be a good show,” he remarked. “Did 
my attack on you make any sense?”’ Bill ventured. ‘Of course,” he 
replied, “I know my secularism is weak, and that it needs to be vis- 
ited by the absent-'God. But Bill,” he concluded with deep serious- 
ness, “however convinced I may be that he has visited you, I am still 
absolutely certain that he has not yet visited me. You have yet to tell 
me how to bring that about.” 
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THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 
By Hucu T. Kerr 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


The Third Assembly of the World Council of Churches (the First, 
Amsterdam, 1948; the Second, Evanston, 1954) will meet in New 
Delhi, India, November 18—December 6, 1961. The theme, and 
it is a good one, is to be “Jesus Christ the Light of the World.” 
Undoubtedly much will be written on the topic from every con- 
ceivable angle. 

Of crucial importance for the future organization of the ecumeni- 
cal movement will be the long-awaited merger of the World Council 
and the International Missionary Council. ‘This event will symbol- 
ize the dual and parallel movements of unity and of mission. It 
is highly appropriate that this is to be achieved in New Delhi, and 
it is to be expected that there will be an increase in the number of 
delegates from the younger Churches of Asia and Africa. 

A pre-assembly study booklet bearing the title of the New Delhi 
theme is available, and it is hoped that congregations all over the 
world will enter into conversations on this basic affirmation. (Ad- 
dress: World Council of Churches, Room 439, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, New York. The booklet costs fifty cents a copy, with 
discounts for quantity orders.) 

The study guide is made up of several more or less related sec- 
tions: (a) discussion of the theme itself, (b) a series of eight Biblical 
studies, (c) a discursus on witness, service, unity, and (d) suggestions 
for getting the theme and the work of the Council down to the local, 
grass-roots, situation. ‘The text is profusely illustrated, some of the 
pictures being identified, others not. 

There is plenty to ponder in the booklet, but my own reaction— 
provincial and patently American, no doubt—was that it is rather 
too Continental in tone and not really ecumenical. By that I mean 
the Biblical studies, for example, harp on the Christological note, 
now so commonplace a trademark of Continental Biblical and doc- 
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trinal theology, as to sound strident and somewhat hollow. Some- 
thing is made of the universal metaphor of light (and darkness), but 
in a grudging way, as if Christianity must at all costs not associate 
itself too quickly with other ways of understanding the world’s dark- 
ness and light. 

But this is surely a timid and perhaps a disastrous way to preach 
the Christian faith in New Delhi—of all places. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the question raised by this study booklet near the conclusion 
of the discussion: “How can this Assembly, meeting in India, pro- 
claim Jesus Christ as the Light of the World in a country where 
‘light’ is a religious symbol familiar to the non-Christian popula- 
tion?” Ignoring the patronizing implication of “non-Christian 
population,” this guide answers its own question by denying in 
advance any fruitful exchange between Christians and other religions 
on the subject of light, asserting over and over again a Christian 
claim of exclusivism. “Can we learn,” so we read, “from the mean- 
ings of light in these other religions what it is that Jesus claims to 
be?”’ “Here we must answer no.” “To accept His claim is different 
because of its exclusiveness: only through Him do men receive the 
light of life.’’ “No other light is strong enough to cope with the 
darkness. Only Christ has done so.” ‘Christ stands beyond all 
false or partial claims . . . we approach the great world religions with 
genuine understanding and strive to discover the sources of their 
power.” 


Christianity is all too easily (if superficially) identified in Asia and | 
Africa with Western white imperialism. This will be the real issue 


that has to be faced in New Delhi by the combined forces of World 
Council and International Missionary Council. Will political co- 
lonialism give way to theological exclusivism? 

The question of the uniqueness of Christianity has surely gone 
beyond the old displacement strategy, not in the interests of per- 
missive relativism, but precisely because Christians can take seriously 
their own affirmation that Jesus Christ is the Light of the world. 
For Christians to go to New Delhi, looking at the other religions in 
order “to discover the sources of their power,” would be—to the 
“non-Christian population”—the equivalent of a Christian U-2 over- 
flight. 


Let us hope before the Third Assembly something more promising | 


and less damaging to the Christian cause will be articulated by World 
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Council spokesmen or by some of the many study groups throughout 
the world. 


PLAIN TALK FROM A BISHOP 


When James A. Pike left New York for San Francisco a couple of 
years ago, some thought (and perhaps some hoped) the California 
climate would tranquilize the energetic and ubiquitous Bishop. 
Not so. He continues to be everywhere in the fight, striking out in 
all directions, and fearing no man (as becomes a bishop) when he 
has something to say, which is frequent indeed these days. Writing 
books and appearing on TV are not enough, and, at this writing, 
three coincidental end-of-year utterances seem typical and, in our 
slow-poke ecclesiastical world, refreshingly naive and blunt. 

The first event was the now famous sermon preached by Eugene C. 
Blake in Grace Cathedral in San Francisco on December 4, 1960. 
It was, of course, Bishop Pike who invited Dr. Blake to preach from 
his pulpit, and after the proposals looking toward union had been 
announced, the Bishop enthusiastically and publicly endorsed the 
plan. Since the problem of episcopacy always rears its hoary head 
on such occasions, Pike’s unqualified approval was as much of a 
breakthrough as Blake’s committee-bypassing proposal. 

The second event was an article, timed for Christmas, in Look 
magazine by the Bishop under the scare title, “Christianity Is in 
Retreat” (December 20, 1960). Christians, said Pike, have little 
to celebrate at Christmas so far as the Church’s advance in the world 
is concerned. Not only is the Church divided (preaching unity in 
Christ all the while), but it is seemingly becoming more and more 
irrelevant. The early Christian movement which overturned the 
world seems far way. ‘““Today, unless the Christian looks once again 
to Christ, the world might well overturn the movement.” 

The third utterance appeared a day later (December 21, 1960) 
in The Christian Century, entitled ““Three-Pronged Synthesis,” the 
final article in the current series on “How My Mind Has Changed.” 
More broad, more low, more high Church, the Bishop struck fire 
when he: (a) described the doctrine of the Trinity as “this particu- 
larly weak and unintelligible philosophical organization of the na- 
ture of God,” (b) assumed that “Joseph was the human father of 
Jesus,” and (c) urged that the Creed be sung rather than recited. 
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Whatever may be said for or against these outbursts (and that is 
exactly how they strike many of the Bishop’s foes and friends), here 
is a courageous and daring voice in our midst, ready to probe and 
criticize sanctified traditions so that the Gospel may be allowed to 
break through as light and life in a world which seems destined by 


the population explosion alone to reduce Christianity to an ever , 


increasing minority. 


MARY, MOTHER, MEDIATRIX 


In recent years whenever Protestant theologians discuss develop- 
ments in Roman Catholic theology, someone is sure to observe that 
the next official dogma will be the co-redemptive office of the Virgin 
Mary. ‘They point to the 1854 Decree on the Immaculate Concep- 
tion and the more recent 1950 Decree on the Bodily Assumption as 
straws in the wind. To pronounce the Dogma of the Co-Redemp- 
trix would, so it is said, only formalize what has long been the popu- 
lar piety of Romanism anyway. The Cult of Mary, we are told, is 
spreading, and from the Protestant point of view the Mother threat- 
ens to usurp the sole mediatorial role of the Son. 

It may surprise Protestants, consequently, to read a very different 
kind of interpretation from a well-known Roman Catholic who not 
only knows his way within the intricacies of dogma but is also an 


expert in modern psychoanalysis. Victor White, a member of the | 


Dominican Order and Professor of Blackfriars, Oxford University, 


has written several books, the most recent being Soul and Psyche | 


(Harpers, 312 pp., 1960, $5.00). The sub-title of this difficult but 
rewarding volume is “An enquiry into the relationship of psychiatry 
and religion,” and no doubt it developed out of the author’s experi- 
ence as a Foundation Member and Lecturer at the Jung Institute 
of Analytical Psychology in Zurich. 

Victor White tends to follow Jung farther than might be expected, 
but when he comes to Mary and her relation to the Trinity, he de- 
liberately sidesteps Jung’s position. Noting that Jung has always 
been fascinated by the number four, White considers numerous 
psychological examples of quarternities and quotes the cryptic be- 


| 


| 


| 


ginning of Plato’s Timaeus, “One, two, three—but where is the | 


fourth?” 
Jung couples his studies of quarternity as the really integrative 
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number with the dominant masculinity of the Trinity. Femininity, 
which psychologically is “constitutive of wholeness,” is utterly lack- 
ing, and this defect has sometimes been credited with the failure of 
Christian missions to make much impact on primitive cultures which 
think in bisexual terms. Jung, as is well known, welcomes what he 
regards as the Roman Catholic inclination to elevate Mary to the 
divine level of the Trinity—not for doctrinal but because of psycho- 
logical reasons. 

But it is here that Victor White departs from Jung—at precisely 
the point where it might be expected he would welcome the psy- 
chologist’s help. The “fourth,” the feminine element, the Mother 
—this, says the Dominican, is not lacking in Christianity but is not 
to be found in heaven but on earth, not with the Creator but the 
creation. ‘The earth and the waters in Genesis are fertilized, and 
in the New Testament the Bride of Christ is the Church. Even 
Luther could sing of the Church: 


“She is my love, the noble Maid, 
Forget her can I never; 

Whatever honor men have paid, 
My heart she has forever.” 


If the feminine became focused in Mary,-this was not to imply 
that Mary was divine but on the contrary that she was human, if 
also full of grace. ‘However great the glories of Mary, they are all 
the gift of the masculine Trinity . . . the Church refuses to allow 
that Mary is by nature divine . . . all her glory consists in the fact 
that she is a fellow-creature of our own flesh and blood whose low- 
liness has been raised, and whose emptiness has been filled, by the 
grace and glory of God. ‘To make her God (were that in our power!) 
would be positively to destroy even her symbolic function.” 


RELIGION IN STATE UNIVERSITIES 


“The Separation of Church and State” in the United States appar- 
ently does not prevent many state universities from teaching religion 
and, in recent years, actually expanding the program of religion de- 
partments. In fact, there are so many such programs with such a 
variety of course offerings that a study has been made and a booklet 
published on the subject (The Teaching of Religion in the State 
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Universities, by M. D. McLean and H. H. Kimber, Office of Reli- 
gious Affairs, University of Michigan, 117 pp., 1960, $1.00). 

The study examines twenty-five state universities and colleges. 
Some conclusions: (a) there is ‘‘a relatively high ratio of student en- 
rollment” in religion courses, (b) ‘‘administrative and instructional 
problems” are about the same in religion departments as in others, 
(c) more courses are being offered with theological content, (d) fewer 
courses in “psychology and philosophy of religion, social issues, and 
religious education,”’ (e) qualified instructors are hard to find. 

As to the last point, the survey seems to be under the mistaken im- 
pression that college teaching is at a disadvantage in competing with 
seminary teaching. “Very few men trained in the field of religion 
or theology are committed vocationally to teaching undergraduates 
or to teaching in a university.” Nothing could be further from the 
truth! If state authorities find it hard to find instructors, part of 
the reason surely is that they make little if any effort to publicize 
their needs among the seminaries. 


OEDIPUS RE-MYTHOLOGIZED 


Freud de-mythologized Oedipus, making the myth a psychological 
formula for interpreting the sexual attraction between the child and 
the parent of the opposite sex. The desire of the son to marry his 
mother and kill his father is thwarted, resulting in repression, 
anxiety, and guilt. It is a mark of Freud’s influence that “the Oedi- 
pus complex” has become a commonplace phrase and a generally 
accepted way of thinking psychologically. 

It is a shock, not altogether unpleasant, to find a contemporary 
psychoanalyst charging Freud with excessive “‘literalism” in his treat- 
ment of Oedipus. ‘The discussion is tucked away in Rollo May’s 
Introduction to the symposium volume, Symbolism in Religon and 
Literature (Braziller, 253 pp., 1960, $5.00). Dr. May’s point is that 
Freud leaves out of account the sequel to Oedipus’ discovery that 
his wife, Jocasta, is also his mother. The sequel is found in Sopho- 
cles’ lesser known drama, Oedipus at Colonus. Not only is the 
Oedipus drama quite unconcerned ‘with conflicts about sexual de- 
sire or killing the father,” but there are “healing, integrative aspects” 
in the later development of the story which Freud and others have 
neglected. Rollo May goes so far as to say that “discussion of the 
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integrative functions of myths in general tends to be omitted in 
psychoanalysis.” 

To re-mythologize Oedipus is to see the story as a parable of self- 
discovery, and the sequel—written by Sophocles when he was eighty- 
nine years old—tells of Oedipus’ later self-reconciliation, making it 
possible for him to be the agent of love and grace toward his daugh- 
ters. As Rollo May puts it: “Oedipus’ maturity is not at all a re- 
nouncing of passion to come to terms with society . . . it is a recon- 
ciliation with himself, with special persons he loves, and the religious 
meaning of his life.”’ 








THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


By E. G. HomriGHAUSEN 


HOW DOES A CHRISTIAN LIVE IN A 
COMMUNIST SOCIETY? 


Pastor Johannes Hamel was born in 1911, spent his childhood in 
Berlin and Erfurt, studied theology in Tuebingen, Koenigsberg and 
Halle, joined the Nazi storm troops when Hitler came to power (‘‘as 
an act of blindness, fear, and little faith”), broke with the Hitler 
movement under the influence of the Confessing Church, served this 
“illegal” Church as student secretary, pastor, and seminary teacher, 
was consigned by the Nazis to fourteen months of factory work, and 
from 1942 until the end of the war was a soldier and a prisoner of 
war. Since the war he served as pastor to the University of Halle, 
spent five months in the prison of the State Security Service and 
lectured in practical theology in Naumberg. His name has become 
well-known because of an exchange of letters with the eminent theo- 
logian, Karl Barth, of Basel. 

Now the Student Christian Movement Press has gathered Hamel’s 
writings (a few of which have appeared in English) into one volume 
and published them under the title—A Christian in East Germany, 
translated and edited by Dr. and Mrs. Charles C. West. Anyone 
who wishes to gain an inside understanding of the power of Chris- 
tian witness in a Communist order will want to read this little 
volume over and over again. He may not agree with everything, 
but he will sense the power, joy, and hope of the primitive Gospel 
which communicates itself through Hamel’s testimony. 

East Germany is the land of Luther, Goethe, and Bach; of Leip- 
zig, Dresden, Jena, and Berlin. But it is also the culture distorted 
by Hitlerism and now living under the imposed power of a Com- 
munist state. For the first time Communism is faced with a Church 
of the Word of God forged in the fires of Nazi persecution. 

This Church refuses to retreat into the realm of cultic practices 
which the Communists are willing to leave alone. Christians are 
forced to live “truthfully” in the face of a thousand little deceptions 
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and corruptions. The pressures in the area of education (where a 
teacher must conform her subject to the Marxist pattern), in elec- 
tions (where one should vote only one way), in daily work (where 
one must pretend to be what he is not to keep his job), in relation- 
ships with neighbors (who may be informers) are relentless. The 
great temptation is to live a lie. 

Hamel finds the Word of God a comfort and a liberation in such 
situations. He is primarily a pastor to Christians who wish to live 
and work truthfully in their daily vocations. He is a man “pos- 
sessed of unbounded joy in what God has done for all of us hopeless 
sinners.” He has developed in these trials and tensions the most 
influential theology in East Germany. 

The spiritual dangers which Hamel resists are four. First, there 
is emigration from real life in one’s imagination, ideals, and hopes. 
Such emigrees idealize the West, cultivate hopes of liberation, or 
explode in overt acts of sabotage. Hamel accepts the East German 
government (not ideology) as an order of God and calls on Christians 
to witness and serve in “God’s beloved East Zone.” Longing for 
liberation from the West may be only a nostalgia for property, status 
and security. “The Communist can easily discern between a witness 
to the Gospel and a yearning for a lost world. The second danger 
is that of fear and even hate. Hamel portrays a fearful and hateful 
person as one who conceals a clenched fist in his pocket. Hamel 
believes that God wants all men to be saved, even the Communists. 
“Because God is at work, we need not fear and we may not hate.” 
A third danger is that of idealizing the Communist state, either by 
harmonizing Christianity and Communism or by separating theology 
from political judgment and analysis. But this does not face up to 
the realities of the situation. A fourth danger is that of conformity 
and nihilism. Since there is no meaning to life, one merely manages 
to survive. 

The book closes with a prayer for the East German government 
and its officials. Hamel believes that Christian freedom, service, and 
witness bid us to lift these powers out of their own “self-understand- 
ing and place them before God their Maker and Redeemer. Chris- 
tians wish for them all that God ordains for them—to do justice and 
serve peace, and themselves to be redeemed.” This is the criterion 
of all judgment and the source of all Christian action. 

The last question that should be asked of Hamel is: ‘“‘What does 
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this method really accomplish?’’ He would be the first to reply, 
‘“‘We have no definite objective in mind; it is our business to be 
faithful and obedient in our life and work.’ And yet, one comes 
away from a reading of these testimonies of Christians living in this 
Communist society convinced that where faithful witness is made, 
remarkable things happen. ‘These Christians do nothing spectacu- 
lar, but “small miracles do happen as God ever again shows us that 
he not only shelters his people under his cross, but often does so 
quite publicly as a sign for many.” Hamel declares that “‘it is a 
great thing to live in the East Zone.” 

What of the future? Hamel envisions the possibility of a Church 
in collapse, a war which would end all thinking, a persecution as yet 
unexperienced. He counsels us to learn to set the many questions 
in that one prayer: “Amen, come, Lord Jesus.” ‘We must realize 
the fact that if Christ were not to stand at our side tomorrow, we 
would break down. But since he has accepted us, we shall plant 
our young apple tree today, even if tomorrow is the Day of Judg- 
ment. Pray for us, therefore, and we will pray for you.” 


TOWARDS A THEOLOGY OF EVANGELISM 


The World Council of Churches has published an important 
document entitled Reflection on the Work of Evangelism. It will 
be one of the study resources at the Third Assembly of the Council 
in New Delhi, India. 

Critics of the World Council of Churches should read this docu- 





ment if they have any reservations regarding the Council’s theologi- | 
cal integrity or orthodoxy! The nature and purpose of the Gospel | 
in life are set forth with clarity and simplicity. Evangelism “‘is the | 


decisive confrontation of men with the Gospel in Jesus Christ to 
the end that they may believe in Him and believing find salvation in 
His service.”” ‘Men are in a state of lostness. Even their virtues 
are tainted by sin. There is a common rebellion against God in 
which each man finds himself involved in spite of his own faith and 
obedience. There is sin in the concrete political and social insti- 
tutions in which men are enmeshed. Into such a situation the Gos- 


pel comes with its offer of the forgiveness of sins, its gift of common _ 


life in a redeemed community, and its invitation that men share in 
God’s redemptive action in the world.” 
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The Gospel is addressed not to men in categories, but to man as 
a person as he truly is; it cuts through both what he pretends to be 
and what he imagines he is. “It speaks to his condition.” And 
man hears in his conscience where he becomes aware of the tensions 
caused by two facts: “his creation in God’s image and his rebellion 
against God.”” ‘The fundamental necessity which the Gospel pro- 
claims and calls for is the replacement of all other authority over 
man’s conscience by the sole authority of Jesus Christ. ‘Thereby 
man is freed from the “‘powers” of this world through Christ who 
replaces them. Christ is “the Lord of love, truth, and time.” “The 
basic imperative of evangelism lies in the deeds of God which are 
its message, and its inevitability lies in the fact that they who evan- 
gelize are those who have been grasped by God’s action, and know 
that their witness in word, deed and oneness is the reflex of their 
faith-relation to their Lord.” 

Why should anyone believe the Gospel? Not to improve his sta- 
tion in life! Those who believe without the inducement of personal 
advantages find their real freedom. ‘Certainly, the Christian life 
is full of many blessings. But they are blessings. They are never 
reasons for faith.” 

This document speaks of the wider dimensions of evangelism: 
evangelism through the spoken word, Christian action, fellowship, 
worship, and the newer means of communication. Always, commu- 
nication must take place between two persons who understand each 
other. Common symbols must be used if understanding is to result. 
The rites and sacraments of the Church are powerful means of 
communication. | 

The theology of evangelism must confront the dilemma of the 
evangelist: He feels a compulsion to evangelize, and yet he knows 
that he cannot really evangelize anyone. “Successful’’ means of 
evangelism must be examined in the light of the nature of the 
Gospel. 

The controversial aspects of this statement are found in the section 
on “The Structure of Church Life.’’ ‘Many Churches today are too 
preoccupied with maintaining their organizational structures to 
spare energy for their real evangelistic task.’”” How can the tradi- 
tional Church reach men in different groups and levels of modern 
society? How can the younger Churches which are supported from 
and patterned by the outside really be indigenous to their immediate 
cultures? What do the “non-Church” groups say to the organized 
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Churches today? Has competitive denominationalism based on its 
self-preservation and fellowship resulted in a false Christianization 
of the legitimate structure of life? Just how can structure be main- 
tained that is in harmony with the historic nature of the Church and 
yet be made flexible enough to bring the Gospel to bear upon a fluid 
society? ‘These issues call for “pioneers” who have a “holy im- 
patience” to break through conventional church patterns to witness 
to Christ. And they also call for “traditionalists” who in “holy pa- 
tience” will maintain the marks of the Church. “Church structures 
must be flexible enough to survive the impact of the Holy Spirit.” 

It is at this point that the Churches need the help of the social 
sciences, not to reveal the true life and mission of the Church or the 
origin and purpose of society, but to show the Churches their cramp- 
ing imprisonment in their own and in social structures, and to help 
the Churches to become sensitive to the changing social structures 
in the society to which they must witness. 


A JOURNALIST LOOKS AT THE BRITISH CLERGY 


Recently The Observer in England published a series of three 
articles by Paul Ferris under the title, ““The Man in the Dog-Collar,” 
describing ‘‘the image, outlook and environment of the clergyman 
in Britain today.” Mr. Ferris offers interesting pen-pictures of rep- 
resentative clergymen in the three great Christian traditions: Angli- 
can, Roman Catholic, and the non-Conformist. The portraits are 
“real and typical, with only a few identifying details.” The result 
is highly interesting and illuminating. 

It is difficult to tell which tradition comes off with the best repre- 
sentations. ‘““The Anglican clergy defy categorizing. They are as 
miscellany as fingerprints.”” Some are content to stay in a quiet 
remote place for years, others are pastors with frightfully busy sched- 
ules; some are poor, others have access to means; some are popular 
and others are quite ordinary. “Yet, from the rector in his rural 
retreat to the active vicar who practices hypnosis and amateur psy- 
chiatry in a city slum, there is a thread of common experience. All 
Anglican parsons have geographical areas to look after; face frustra- 
tions of general apathy about religion; and have the feeling they are 
in the wrong parish.” ‘“There’s no central direction of Anglican 
clergy, and a man can spend his life drifting hopelessly from living 
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to living. . . . When it comes to moving, the clergy are in the grip 
of luck, nepotism, Bishops and divine Providence.” ‘There are 
money worries; “if they are not well-paid, people think they are not 
worth listening to.” ‘‘At best, they think we’re the religious depart- 
ment of the Civil Service.” The status of the Anglican clergy has 
been declining, except in rural and middle-class parishes. 

Roman Catholic priests live in presbyteries, or houses attached to 
the church, whether alone or with their curates. While quite re- 
tiring, they are continually busy saying masses, blessing beads, hear- 
ing confessions, interviewing engaged couples, assessing beggars, and 
raising money. In larger parishes, one priest is on night call. 
Priests buy land, plan for schools, and handle all the parish money. 
They try to take a day off—usually Monday—each week. Parish work 
provides little freedom. And yet, as compared with Anglicans, the 
Roman priest thinks his task is easy. He has “the exact words for 
his work.” Said one, ‘““The skeleton of our life is very much laid 
down before we start—to say mass, administer the sacraments, anoint 
the dying. They’re all concrete things with a physical content, and 
the priest knows that their worth does not depend on his unworthy 
self. He’s got his sacraments and they will work independent of 
him.” 

And what about the non-Conformist? Well, if he is from Wales, 
he belongs to the congregation, preaches with authority, and is gen- 
erally held in respect by his people and community. Yet, his pro- 
tests on community morality represent the minority opinion. The 
community has become more sophisticated and looks upon its pastors 
“with a colder eye.” Some ministers complain of being unwillingly 
conformed to their parishioners’ ideas. And some congregations 
“boycotted” their ministers by controlling their salaries. ‘There 
were ministers who feel they were not trained properly in pastoral 
methods. And Mr. Ferris found that quite a number of older non- 
Conformist ministers would probably not enter the ministry today; 
at the time they decided to study for the ministry they sought escape 
from a working-class background. While congregations still have a 
high regard for their ministers, they are no longer as well-educated 
as Anglican clergy. Ferris found clergymen who despised their con- 
gregations, because people were always wanting them to be popular 
and not learned. “If we ever did have a strong card, it’s the ser- 
mon.” “People expect you to be more straight-laced than you feel’’ 
(a Methodist); “no fool enters the ministry today for status unless 
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he’s a very big fool” (Congregationalist). Ferris concludes that non- 
Conformists today do not make convenient assumptions about them- 
selves, they are less elevated now; but many are fiercely dedicated. 


To what does all this add up? After all, these articles are one | 


journalist’s observations on English clergymen based upon inter- 
views with a variety of individuals. Reactions have been expressed 
in many ways: he succeeds brilliantly and with humanity in convey- 
ing a picture not generally known; a shrewd and sympathetic piece 
of writing; his picture was a negative one, and it certainly wasn’t 
typical; his facts are true as far as they go, but his selection of facts 
is just as devastatingly untrue; the gap between pew and pulpit is 
not as great as he makes it; the world he wrote about is not a world 
I live in; he showed no grasp at all of the free church ministers’ 
dedication; it was an important criticism from the outside; if minis- 
ters are helped to realize that people do not always see them as they 
would like to be seen, the series will have a salutary effect. 

The “outsider” who is already critical of ministers of every kind 
must have read these articles with cynical satisfaction. Much of the 
minister’s time is taken up with trivialities; he is a chore boy whose 
business it is to keep the institution going. He does not seem to be 
engaged in anything which is exciting, relevant to life, or influential 
in shaping society. It is doubtful whether any young man reading 
this series would be moved to volunteer to study for the ministry! 

Yet, the series affirms that there are plenty of hard-working, dedi- 
cated ministers in British Churches. People do respect the minister 
if he deserves it. By and large, ministers are dissatisfied with their 
lot and with the ineffectiveness of the Gospel in parish and parishion- 
ers. ‘The major problems of the ministry today are loneliness and 
isolation. 

There is agitation in England to follow up this journalistic series 
with a sociological survey to determine the true image, outlook, and 
environment of the clergyman in Great Britain today. This would 
tell us much about the relation of Christianity to British culture in 
our time. 


EPOCHAL CONSULTATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Much credit for the South African consultation held in Johannes- 
burg from December 7-14, 1960, will have to go to Dr. Robert S. 
Bilheimer, associate secretary of the World Council of Churches. 
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It was under his chairmanship that the deadlock was resolved at the 
conference last October which planned the consultation. 

It is a matter of rejoicing for Christians everywhere that repre- 
sentatives of the eight member churches of the World Council in 
South Africa met in a multi-racial group “to search for new light 
in a situation of great urgency and complexity.” The opening ses- 
sions were marked by “a deep unity of spirit, determination to seek 
the guidance of the Word of God, and seeking to understand those 
who differ in their interpretation.” While most divergent in their 
views, the members of the consultation found agreement in their de- 
sire for a factual understanding of the basic factors involved in the 
race relations situation and in their common desire for a Christian 
understanding of relationships among the races. 

While the meetings were closed to the press, Dr. Franklin C. 
Fry, Chairman of the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches and President of the Lutheran World Federation, made 
a statement to the press at the beginning of the sessions. He said, 
among other things, “This is not a tribunal before which any indi- 
vidual or church is asked to give an accounting. Nor does the pres- 
ence of the seven-man delegation of the World Council of Churches 
imply the slightest attempt at spiritual coercion. We come together 
as Christian brothers to face together one of the emergent issues of 
today—the question of race relations—and to do so in the Light of 
the Gospel. Never will any church be forced to take a decision 
against its Own convictions or desires. Ours is a united search. 
We will stand under the mandate of common truth. The genius 
of the World Council and a consultation like this is that all of us 
are expected to speak from deep conviction, based on honest effort 
to understand the Gospel. Each of us must listen to the other 
attentively and in a searching spirit, and no one must foreclose in 
advance the possibility of modifying his views. What we are doing 
here demonstrates the actuality of our faith today. It does not deal 
with abstractions, but boldly grapples with a stubborn, living prob- 
lem of our generation.” 

The consultation was rightly timed. It took place in perhaps the 
most significant place in the world. The delegates lived, worked, 
prayed, and conferred together with “openness, frankness, and cour- 
age.”” Out of it all came a significant 2,500 word statement agreed 


to by at least 80 per cent of the eighty-seven delegates and the deci- 
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sion to set up a continuing body to be known as the South African 
Conference of the World Council of Churches’ Members to serve 
as an organ of study, consultation, and co-operation among the 
Churches of the Union affiliated with the World Council. Only 
the 182,000 member Hervormde Kerk rejected the statement, op- 
posing integration in any form as a solution to the racial problem 
and maintaining that separate development as carried on by the 
Nationalist government is the only just solution to racial problems. 

The statement rejects all “unjust discrimination in race relations.” 
It contains strong statements on the equal rights of all indigenous 
groups to make their contribution towards the enrichment of the 
life of their country and share in the ensuing responsibilities, re- 
wards, and privileges. The Church has “a duty to bear witness to 
the hope which is in Christianity both to white South Africans in 
their uncertainty and to non-white South Africans in their frustra- 
tion.”” The right to own land and to participate in the government 
of his country is a part of the dignity of the adult man; “‘a policy 
which permanently denies to non-white people the right of collabora- 
tion in the government of the country of which they are citizens 
cannot be justified.” 

Many matters are touched upon in the findings: nationalism 
should be understood and respected but never allowed to take the 
place of God; men should not be punished except after fair trial 
before open courts; facilities for worship should be provided for non- 
whites in urban areas even in European church buildings; the 
Church has the right to preach the Gospel where and to whom it 
will, consistent with the principles governing the right of public 
meetings in democratic countries; Churches should not criticize each 
other publicly without prior consultation lest Christianity be brought 
into disrepute before the world; information should be exchanged 
among Churches and wherever a united approach to the government 
is contemplated delegations should be “combined if possible, and 
multi-racial if appropriate”; no one who believes in Jesus Christ may 
be excluded from any church on the grounds of color or race.” 

This was an epochal conference. The statement will have far- 
reaching effects in the Union of South Africa and throughout Africa. 
The Reverend Beyers Naude, moderator of the large Reformed 
Church in the Transvaal, regards the statement as a challenge to the 
Churches of South Africa since it poses the question of whether they 
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will accept the scriptural principles formulated by the consultation. 
Each church is obligated to ask what the Word of God means in the 
present situation. Pastor Naude welcomes the “new climate” created 
by the consultation, but he cautions Churches about greater division 
in the future should they seek denominational advantages. He be- 
lieves “that God is at work bringing into being good things out of 
the tensions and confusions of our time and that we as faithful men 
must go forward with confidence in him.” 


CEYLON CHURCHES LOSE THEIR SCHOOLS 


The Church has been the mother of education. Wherever her 
missionaries have gone, they have not only preached the Gospel and 
established sanctuaries, but they have healed the sick and founded 
hospitals and taught the illiterate and built schools. Critics may say 
what they please about the missionary imposition of alien standards 
upon native cultures and about the western character of educational 
methods and objectives, but in spite of all their criticisms, it must 
be admitted that the Church cared enough to do something about 
the situation. The time has come for the new nations to carry on 
from this point in providing health, education, and general welfare 
for all of their peoples. This process is now going on in many na- 
tions and it is causing no little tension and even violence. 

Ceylon is only one new nation that has decided to provide free and 
universal education for its children and youth. The hundreds of 
schools owned and operated by the Churches will become state prop- 
erty within another year. The National Christian Council of Cey- 
lon is providing the Churches positive guidance so that this educa- 
tional revolution may not result in a Church-state struggle. On the 
contrary, Church leaders believe that the Church should approach 
this crisis with a constructive spirit. 

One of the positive features of this transition is that the state will 
allow religious education to be given to all religious groups, provided 
the instruction is adequate and efficient, the teachers are well-trained 
in the agreed syllabus of Christian teaching, and the Christian min- 
isters who teach are adequately trained in educational method. 

The Churches are concerned lest the state will now control all 
education and make it a tool for political ends. They also fear that 
there will be a lowering of educational standards. And they are 
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anxious about the predominantly Buddhist constituency of the na- 


tion which may infuse its religion into the educational system. 


(There is a movement in Burma to make Buddhism the state 
religion.) 

Nevertheless, the Churches are facing the transition with a willing- 
ness to do what is best for Ceylon. They realize that a new day has 
arrived. ‘They are aware of the danger involved in continuing to 


receive government subsidies for their schools. The situation in | 


Ceylon is not unique; indeed, it is found in varying forms in many 


nations. The challenge confronted by the Ceylonese Churches may | 
well improve the quality of Christian education, family life, and | 


youth work done by the Churches. And it will force the Churches 
to think seriously about relating the Christian witness to the dynamic 
Ceylonese cultural situation. 
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VicToR AND VICTIM: THE CHRISTIAN DocrRINE OF REDEMPTION, by J. S. 
Whale. 172 pp. New York, Cambridge University Press, 1960. $3.75. 


This, Dr. Whale’s latest book, incorporates the substance of four lectures 
delivered on the Evans Foundation at the University College of Wales in 
1958. It is beautifully written, clear, direct statement of a whole series 
of Christian concepts, the discussion illuminated by apt illustration, tell- 
ing quotation from writers ancient and modern, and representative of the 
best sort of ecumenical Christian thinking. This does not imply, of 
course, that every reader will agree with everything that Dr. Whale says; 
none of us, however, can finish a reading of the book without knowing 
himself to have been instructed, edified, and enriched by his study. 

The matters under discussion are these: the revelation of the eternal 
God in the process of history, with all the questions this raises about 
“time”; the victory of God in Christ over evil, symbolized in the figure of 
Satan; the einmaligkeit—the “once-for-allness” or particularity which 
Christians have claimed for their Lord, his death, and his resurrection; 
the “redeemed society” which is the Body of Christ, and the relation of 
the sacraments of Baptism and Eucharist to this Body; the meaning of 
death and in this connection the Biblical teaching on resurrection of the 
body and the “end” of history in the Kingdom of God. Such a summary 
reveals at once how much material Dr. Whale covers in the book; yet it 
is fair to say that he does not so much “cover” this material as deal with it 
suggestively as well as with a critical touch, always seeking for the wisdom 
which is hidden under ancient symbols, the truth in old mythological 
statements, and the abiding validity of Christian assertions which may 
seem ‘‘scandalous” to the modern positivistically-minded man. In a way, 
these are essays about great matters; in a way, this is a carefully-wrought 
apologetic for the central Christian theology, whose commendation some- 
times is more by Kierkegaard’s ‘“‘wound from behind” than by direct argu- 
ment for a specific doctrine. 

The opening chapter sets the ensuing treatment of Christian belief in 
the context which to Dr. Whale seems all-important: the bringing together 
in Christianity of the “already” and the “not yet,” of “realized” and “fu- 
turistic” eschatology. That is, he is convinced that it is basic to the 
Gospel to see in its proclamation the truth that in the common history of 
man time is neither regarded as irrelevant (“history does not ultimately 
matter”), as for “the Aryan tradition of Hellenism,” nor in itself ultimate 
(substituting “the horizontal for the vertical”), but rather is the sphere in 
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which, through “‘the actuality of certain historic events,” involving deci- 
sion and action, the eternal God is “in active, personal, moral and redemp.- 
tive relation with the temporal.” But this, which is “already” the fact, 
is “not yet” worked out, for to take time thus seriously means that one 
must see God taking time as his way of creating, revealing, redeeming, 
bringing to consummation. “Thus the redeeming activity of the Eternal 
within time is promissory evidence” of “the End,” when God shall have 
accomplished his purposes and “the climax and final meaning of history” 
shall be disclosed. 


It is this theme which runs through the whole book, in which the gospel | 


declaration that “the eternal God was in the Man Christ Jesus reconciling 
the world unto himself” becomes, as it were, the paradigm for an under- 
standing of God, man, the world, and their relationship, under the “three- 
fold imagery” of victory, sacrifice, and judgment. 

In this review it is impossible to continue with a summary of the argu- 
ment in the several chapters, leading up to the grand climax that ulti- 
mately it is for Christians, as for all men, “to accept God’s acceptance of 
us just as a little child accepts a gift,” to see ““God’s proper work” shining 
through “his strange work,” and to know now by faith “the everlasting 
mercy beyond death” which at the same time includes the fulfilment of 
the creation as a whole. While this reviewer would very often wish to 
phrase the points quite differently, and especially in respect to the vexed 
problem of the relation of our Lord, as incarnate Word, to God’s more 
general operation in nature, history, and the lives of men; and while he 
would also feel that Dr. Whale—true, of course, to the Reformed tradition 
as a whole—has perhaps too narrow an understanding (or at least too 
terse an expression) of what are the “benefits of Christ’”—the reviewer is 
unashamedly Scotist rather than Thomist on this moot question; it is 
right to say that the note of authentic Christian faith rings clear and 
the necessary corrective of all “reduction” of the grandeur of the gospel of 
God's free grace in Jesus Christ is unmistakably present. What strikes 
one above all is the remarkably “catholic” nature of the book—it speaks 
from the wholeness of faith to the wholeness of man and, thank heaven, 
is not in the least “pious” in the unpleasant and prejorative sense of that 
word. The stuff of reality is here. This is why the book will not only 
stimulate and interest the scholar, but will provide the working minister 
in his parish with material for many a sermon and (what is more impor- 
tant, maybe) for a deepened and more genuine life of dedication and devo- 
tion to the Lord Jesus Christ in the redeemed society which proclaims him 


as Prophet, Priest, and King. a 


General Theological Seminary 
New York, New York 
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THe Worp INCARNATE, by W. Norman Pittenger. 295 pp. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. $7.50. 


This “study of the doctrine of the person of Christ” begins with the 
sound statement that “Christianity, in all its forms, is Christocentric” 
(p. 1). It undertakes to do justice to “the historical happenedness” of the 
life and work of Jesus Christ and also to the risen Lord and the interpreta- 
tion of him given in the Church, which provides the essential setting for 
faith and Christian thinking. The Logos teaching is of basic importance 
for Pittenger, and he would like to see the Church use the term “Word” of 
the second person of the Godhead and the term “Son” of the incarnate 
Lord (p. 186). 

Two quotations may help to make his position clear: “The only 
adequate interpretation of the life and work of the historic Jesus of 
Nazareth, as they have been continued and have been known in the 
fellowship of the Christian community, is the recognition that in him 
there is a self-expressive activity of God, operative in human terms and 
on the human level, of such a degree and of such an intensity that it is 
necessary to affirm that here is God-in-Man, God living in a truly human 
life” (p. 221). “The most complete, the fullest, the most organic and 
integrated union of Godhead and manhood which is conceivable is pre- 
cisely one in which by gracious indwelling of God in man and by man- 
hood’s free response in surrender and love, there is established a relation- 
ship which is neither accidental nor incidental, on the one hand, nor 
mechanical and physical, on the other; but a full, free, gracious unity of 
the two in Jesus Christ, who is both the farthest reach of God the Word 
into the life of man and also (and by consequence) the richest response 
of man to God” (p. 188). 

There are many points of strength in this able book: 1. It sums up 
and evaluates helpfully wide reading in this field. 2. It recognizes that 
“soteriology is the essential pre-condition for any discussion of Christol- 
ogy” (p. 4); what Christ has done is the real reason for a high Christology. 
3. As a passing point, Pittenger points out that “the Jewish mind .. . 
did in fact engage in essentially philosophical thought” (p. 263, footnote). 
4. The essential truth in the ancient creeds, notably the Nicene and 
Chalcedonian creeds, is recognized and defended (Pittenger holds essen- 
tially an Antiochene Christology). 5. Pittenger holds to the real human- 
ity of Jesus, his real divinity, and a real unity of the two. 6. It is made 
clear that “person” today means “the psychological centre of subjective 
experience” and so “is the self” (p. 112), while in ancient thought 
“‘person’ in the Godhead corresponded to a way in which God was known 
to express himself in the created order,” and the idea of three “persons” 
did not mean that there were “three ‘minds’ or three ‘conscious centres’ 
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in one divine experience” (p. 113). 7. While Pittenger thinks of Christ 


d 


as “inclusive” and recognizes real revelation through other religions and , thc 


leaders, “the Christian is bound to say with confidence that so far as he 
knows or can conceive, his Lord is the most complete unveiling of Deity 
in true human nature” (p. 261). 

I wish to suggest some points where I have questions. Some are of 
passing importance for the essential structure of this book. 1. To define 
grace as “the personal relationship between God and man” (p. 43, foot- 
note) seems mistaken. Grace is God’s outreaching active love to needy 
men. 2. While recognizing that the Church has had a vital role in 
interpreting the career of Christ, I cannot agree that “‘it is the community 
which has made Jesus a living reality” (p. 274). 3. The interpretation 
of the life and work of Christ seems ascribed wholly to the Church (pp. 
63 f.), whereas Jesus himself began that interpretation. 4. The view of 
eschatology seems too cautious. “God is increasingly working out his 
purpose” and ‘“‘we are to look for great things in the future” (p. 54). 
Christ is not presented as the final judge and victor. 5. Probably the 
crucial issue is whether Pittenger takes sin seriously enough. He does not 


_~— 


take it lightly. But “the primary purpose of the incarnation is the | 


‘crowning of creation’” (p. 252) and even if man had not sinned God 
would have sent Jesus Christ (p. 286). ‘The Christian . . . sees sin not 
as natural to man but as a defect and distortion of what is natural” (p. 
208). To live rightly is “not ‘easy’ for man” (p. 210). The incarnation 
is less of a miracle than many views of the sin-warped life of this world 


would suggest it must be (p. 184). Pittenger shares the Christian recogni- | 


tion of redemption through Christ, but he is afraid of thinking of Christ's 
work as “merely ‘rescue work’”’ (p. 252). 

FLoyp V. FILsoNn 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago, Illinois 


Hoty Writ or Hoty Cuurcu, by George H. Tavard. 250 pp. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1960. $5.00. 


Roman Catholic and Protestant controversialists, since the days of the 
Reformation, tend to regard their respective theses, namely, the primacy 
of the Church over against the primacy of Scripture, as inescapable and 
irreconcilable positions. The increasing dogmatism of theologians who 
lost in depth of thought what they strived to achieve in superficial clarity, 
and the added pressure of institutional factors, brought about a stalemate 
which one may deplore but which one may not hope to break easily. 
Here is how Father Tavard describes the evolution of Christian theology 
in its endeavor to state the principle of doctrinal authority. 
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At first, the Church Fathers and early Christian writers had never 
thought of dissociating the revelation of the Gospel in itself from the in- 
dividual and collective expression, by the Christians, of their faith in 
the Gospel as they understood it and as it bore on their lives. Revelation, 
the witness of Scripture, and the latter’s interpretation or implementation 
by the Church were regarded as indissolubly related to one another; it 
was felt that to regard them as separate or independent quantities would 
void the entire process. Even late Mediaeval theologians were satisfied 
to affirm as axioms the essential relationship and the identity of the doc- 
trinal content of the canonical Scriptures and of the creedal statements of 
the Church. Very few attempted to determine the nature and properties 
of what came to be known as Scripture and Tradition, or to analyze the 
various functions of the latter, whether interpretive or supplementary. 
The theologians of the fifteenth century, however, began to set Scripture 
and Tradition antithetically, with a view to evaluating their respective 
worth. The canonists, by stepping over the boundaries of their discipline, 
contributed not a little to the artificial disjunction of Scripture and ec- 
clesiastical Tradition. 

Whereas Protestant orthodoxy rested its case on Scripture alone, the 
Council of Trent stated that the divine truth was contained in Scripture 
and Tradition, without making any explicit pronouncement on their 
mutual relationship. There is a certain vagueness about the formula, 
which in fact was a formula of compromise between those who thought 
of Tradition as a mere implementation of Scripture, from which it derived 
its authority, and those who postulated Tradition as an independent, 
autonomous, self-sufficient channel of divine Revelation. As a matter of 
fact, a preliminary text, supported by the papal legate, Cardinal del 
Monte, spoke of the rule of faith and morals as contained partly (partim) 
in Scripture, partly in unwritten traditions. This left open the possibil- 
ity of explaining some developments, doctrinal and otherwise, which 
might not be justified on the grounds of Scriptural evidence, but rather 
on the basis of Church traditions, presumably of Apostolic origin. 

In spite of the neutralism of the Council formula, the dualistic theory 
remained quite influential, possibly because of the personality of some 
of its adherents, Melchior Cano, Bellarmine, Canisius, who managed to 
read it back, most un-naturally, into the text of the decree. The dualistic 
theory seemed also to offer an attractive basis for dogmatics, by inviting 
historians to scrutinize the origin and transmission of Catholic doctrines 
and policies. 

It is well-known that late dogmatic developments in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries show forth a radical change of orientation regarding 
the nature and function of Tradition. The accent is now on the living 
Tradition and on the expression of Christian faith, prompted by the 
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action of the Spirit, acknowledged, tested, and eventually defined by the 
magisterium, that is, the doctrinal office divinely committed to the hier- , 
archy. In this perspective, historical considerations are bound to become 
accessory. It is felt that history, a science of facts, is not an adequate 
foundation for dogmatics, which deals with the supernatural. ‘The con. 
demnation of “historicism” by the Encyclical Humani Generis manifests 
a similar concern. 

The value of a book such as this one resides principally in the abun. 
dance and quality of the documentation. On these two counts, Father 
Tavard’s book is outstanding. The only serious restriction the reviewer 
might have bears on the author’s theory on the authority of the New 
Testament writings; he seems to underrate apostolicity as a criterion of 
canonicity. To be sure, the actual fact of their apostolic origin is not easy 
to establish; yet it is because they were regarded as apostolic that they 
were read in the liturgy of the Church and believed to be endowed with 
divine authority. And this was no theory: Had not Paul to battle for 
his recognition as an Apostle? The reviewer happens to know from 
private conversations in the nineteen thirties, that several members of 
the Pontifical Biblical Commission and the Congregation of the Holy ' 
Office doubted that apostolicity was the ultimate criterion of canonicity— 
another manifestation of the reaction against historicism mentioned above 
in this review. 

One may hope that, as an outcome of Father Tavard’s book, Protestants 
will be discouraged from proclaiming the principle of Sola Scriptura in 
a complete vacuum from history and Tradition. One may also hope , 
that Catholics will be cautioned against regarding Tradition as an inde- 
pendent organ of Revelation, whereby arbitrary increments in matters of 
faith might be justified, as in fact some have been justified in the past. 
It remains to be seen, however, whether the new orientation of Roman 
Catholic theology. makes full justice to the proper function of Scripture 
as norm of doctrinal authority. ) 

GrorGeEs A. BARROIS 
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Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


A MANUAL OF CHURCH DocTRINE ACCORDING TO THE CHURCH OF SCOT 
LAND, by H. J. Wotherspoon and J. M. Kirkpatrick; Revised and En- 
larged by T. F. Torrance and Ronald Selby Wright. 132 pp. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1960. $2.40. 


A better title would seem to have been: ““The Sacraments, the Church 
and the Ministry, as Seen by the Church of Scotland, with a Discursus on 
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Doctrine.” However, this would only seem to be a better title, for creedal 
statements and expositions are normally given in the face of immediate 
debates and questionings. This book bears internal evidence of the con- 
temporary problem of possible union between Anglicans and Presby- 
terians in Scotland, and this accounts for the disproportionate amount of 
space given to the particular doctrines which are the sticking-points. 
Seven times as much space is devoted to consideration of the sacraments, 
the Church, and the ministry, as to all other doctrines together. 

The tendency is avowedly “High Church.” The preface quotes Sir 
J. E. R. Marriott: “The Presbyterian (of the 17th century) . . . was in 
fact the High Catholic of Puritanism.” The Church of Scotland claims 
to be Catholic in the sense of adhering to the doctrine and practice of 
the early Christian ages. (The ecclesiastical views of Ignatius are shown 
to be only one strand in the thinking of the Church.) At many points 
throughout the book, the Roman Catholic Church is criticized on the 
ground that it is not Catholic. Appeal is made again and again to early 
(not necessarily New Testament) usage, and to the Scottish Reformers. 

The order of chapters may be indicative of the logical order in the 
writers’ minds: Church, sacraments, the Word (virtually equated with 
Doctrine), and the ministry. If the Confession of Faith can be criticized 
for saying too little about the Church, this book makes up for it. The 
Church is the setting and the justification for everything else. If in the 
Confession of Faith the Christian life appears to be fully explained apart 
from the sacraments, in this manual the Christian life seems to be ade- 
quately explained through the sacraments. The faith, the ministry, and 
the sacraments are all anterior to the Church (p. 4), which has thus the 
authority of Christ, but no power, for power is of God. It is a steward 
of the ordinances. Its calling is both priestly and prophetic. The dis- 
tinction between visible and invisible Church is maintained as important 
(p. 7). The Sacrament is exalted as an action of Christ himself. The 
entire value of it is objective, yet the man without faith receives nothing 
from it. What in other Churches is called confirmation or “joining the 
Church” is here called the completion of baptism. Confirmation re- 
garded as a sacrament is condemned (quoting Calvin) as an insult and 
injury to baptism. As completion of baptism, it is to be conducted by 
any minister. The Lord’s Supper is said to have two aspects: “our coming 
to God to show Christ’s death, and Christ’s coming forth in God’s name 
to bless and nourish us” (p. 39). The Eucharist “embodies every part of 
worship and is itself the specific worship which Christ has ordained” 
(p. 42). The doctrine that the elements only symbolize the body and 
blood of Christ is warmly repudiated. “Receiving the Consecrated Ele- 
ments, we receive Christ’s Body and Blood” (p. 43). By what sounds 
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suspiciously like a quibble, a distinction is drawn between “This is my 
body” (true) and “This is me” (false). The 1940 Scottish Liturgy of 
the Eucharist (in the Appendix) indicates the very “high Church” elabo- 
rateness which attaches to the view of the Eucharist here set forth. 

Under the head of “Doctrine, or the Word” (significant title) adherence 
of the Scottish Church to the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds is stressed. 
The Confession of Faith is not discussed at all, but it is referred to in 
small type (p. 68) as containing the sum and substance of the doctrine 
of the Reformed Churches. Little if anything is said to indicate wherein 
the Reformed Church is peculiar; rather the emphasis throughout is on 
its catholicity. Consanguinity with the “Catholic” rather than with the 
“free” Churches is emphasized here as elsewhere. Ethics is at the edge 
of the picture, if visible at all. A man is made in faith a Christian by 
acceptance of the Creeds (p. 59). The New Testament presents us with 
the Faith as it was taught; the Creeds preserve the Faith as it was received 
by the Church. 

The doctrine of the ministry rests on the New Testament and early 
church practice. The Reformers ‘had been trained in the general 


) 
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tradition of the Western Church that Episcopate and Presbyterate are only — 


degrees of one order: that ordination to the presbyterate is the grace- 
conferring sacrament which consecration to the episcopate is not: that 
the Bishop is, in order, no more than a Presbyter entrusted by the 


Church with a duty of representation and superintendence; and that the | 


limitations imposed on other Presbyters are only canonical” (p. 90). 
The line is drawn sharply between ministers and elders; only ministers 
are to ordain ministers. A slightly irreverent reader might not unfairly 
draw the conclusion, from the general treatment here, that the elder is 
acolyte for the minister, and the deacon acolyte for the elder. On the 
apostolic succession, the office of the Apostles themselves was not trans- 
mitted nor transmissible. Their function, however, was and is transmis- 
sible, namely a “stewardship in the oracles and mysteries of God and a 
pastoral rule in the Church, with authority to ordain others in this con- 
tinuing ministry dependent on the Apostles and in conformity with the 
apostolic teaching and ordinances.” ‘This ministry depends on Christ, 
both mediately, through Jesus and the Apostles, and immediately, from 
the Head of the Church through the Holy Spirit. 

Churchly, dignified, scholarly, with a strong historical if not anti- 
quarian interest, this book clarifies the issues involved in any projected 
Presbyterian-Episcopalian church union; but it is doubtful whether it 
will further such a union. Though it reveals strong affinities with An- 
glican theology, there is no yielding at the sticking-points. Indeed the 
book ends with a neat Tu quoque aimed at the Anglicans. ‘“The concep- 
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tion that an evolutionary office or ‘arrangement of the ministry’ can be 
ecclesiastical authority or by prescription of usage attain to an obligatory 
relation to conscience or become necessary to validity, is perilous to others 
than Presbyterians. For on that ground it is difficult to see how the 
Roman obedience can be other than obligatory and necessary for Trac- 
tarians. And if canonical restriction must always stand as sufficient to bar 
valid exercise of the powers of order, a question seems to be raised of the 
action of Bishops who were consecrated under that obedience, and with 
commission in which the exercise of episcopal functions in separation 
from the Roman See was certainly not contemplated.” 
KENNETH J. FOREMAN 

Louisville, Kentucky 


PAUL AND THE SALVATION OF MANKIND, by Johannes Munck. 351 pp. 
Richmond, John Knox Press, 1960. $6.50. 


Johannes Munck, the distinguished Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis in the University of Aarhus, has written a stimulating and 
important book which has been competently translated by Frank Clarke. 
For this English edition the literary references have been brought up 
to date. Prof. Munck sets out: (1) to re-examine the Tiibingen hy- 
pothesis; and (2) to consider the place of Paul within his own missionary 
strategy. 

Munck begins by discussing the nature of the event on the Damascus 
Road. The experience, as outlined by Paul himself and as narrated in 
Acts, has been shaped under the influence of the calls of Jeremiah and 
of the Servant of II Isaiah (49: 1-6), which calls were set in close relation- 
ship to the salvation of the Gentiles. Proceeding then from this concep- 
tion of Paul’s call as similar to those of certain Old Testament figures who 
had a place in the plan of salvation we come to a discussion of Paul’s 
own place therein. The Kingdom of God tarries until the Gospel has 
been preached to the Gentiles. ‘The fullness of the Gentiles, which is 
Paul’s aim, is the decisive turning-point in redemptive history. With 
that there begins the salvation of Israel and the coming of Antichrist, 
and through it the coming of Christ for judgment and salvation, and so 
the end of the world” (p. 49). The mission of Paul to the Gentiles is in 
itself the means of the salvation of Israel, and this is Paul’s ultimate 
concern (Rom. 9-11). Both Peter, the Apostle to the circumcision, and 
Paul, the Apostle to the uncircumcision, have the same object in view: 
the conversion of Israel; they use different methods, Peter making the 
direct approach to Israel, and Paul, because he found Israel unyielding, 


yncep- ’ going first to the Gentiles, that winning them he may provoke Israel to 
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jealousy. It is to this task that he sees himself specifically called and 
consequently he becomes “the central figure in the story of salvation” 
(p. 49). Paul is not then, as so often depicted, either the great missionary 
strategist, or the theologian, or the “spiritual” leader; he is the Apostle, 
and these other aspects of his being arise out of his activity as the Apostle. 

At this point Munck turns aside from this thesis to attack the influences 
emanating from the Tiibingen School which he asserts have seriously 
corrupted, and are still corrupting, Pauline studies. Discussion of the 
primitive Church is vitiated by the supposed contrast between Jewish and 
Gentile Christianity. 

In drawing our picture of Paulinism we must accept the Pauline corpus 
as our primary source and Acts as only secondary; moreover the most 
important parts of the letters are often, not those where Paul is engaged 
in controversy, but the non-controversial where his true opinions emerge 
more clearly. So in the central section of the book Munck examines the 
four great letters. Briefly he attempts to show that in the Galatian 
Churches Paul’s opponents were not emissaries from Jerusalem who 
wished to impose circumcision but Gentile Christians with a wrong view 
of the Old Testament; in the Corinthian Church the factions described 
in our first letter were not caused by theological matters, and the false 
apostles of the second were so termed because they sought honour and 
power for themselves and not because they were Judaizers. The argu- 


ment of these chapters is exceedingly detailed and it is necessary to read | 


them with a Greek New Testament in hand to realize their full power 
and sweep. There are many points of detail where one is forced to dis- 
agree with the author. He does not adequately explain who were the 
“certain from James” (Gal. 2: 12) who upset the Church in Antioch in the 
matter of fellowship with the Gentiles, and to sustain his thesis he finds 
it necessary to emend Acts 21: 20 without any manuscript authority. The 
situation in the early Church was probably much more complicated than 
is represented by either the Tiibingen hypothesis or Munck’s rebuttal 
of it. However, the forceful presentation of the latter will compel 
scholars to carry out a thorough reworking of the early period. 

Munck then looks afresh at the picture of Jewish Christianity as out- 
lined in Acts. The narratives in Acts “show us a Christian Church in 
Jersulaem, outwardly conforming to Judaism, but in fact clearly distinct 
from it, so that relations are strained between Jewish Christians and other 
Jews; and this repeatedly leads to a persecution of the Church” (p. 244f.,). 
The mission of Jesus, and after him of the first disciples, was limited to 
Israel, not because of a narrow particularism, but because Jerusalem was 
the centre of the world and in order that Israel being won for the Gospel, 
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she would then win the Gentiles. But Israel proved hard and obdurate 
to the preaching of the Gospel. Here we return to Munck’s second thesis. 
Because of the obstinacy of Israel Paul reverses this approach and goes to 
the Gentiles that winning them he may also win Israel. And Paul 
expects that he himself in his own life-time will win the fullness of the 
Gentiles (Rom. 11); already by the time he penned Rom. 15: 19 he had 
accomplished this in the East. That is not to say that all the Gentiles 
have been evangelized in those areas but rather that representative groups 
in them have had the opportunity of making a decision for or against 
Christ—a procedure which Munck describes as “representative universal- 
ism.” Paul himself will accomplish this representative evangelism in the 
West as well as the East; thus he, “as the Apostle to the Gentiles, becomes 
the central figure in the story of salvation” (p. 49). 

In two concluding chapters Munck deals with the place of Jerusalem 
and Rome in the thought of the Apostle. When Paul came up to 
Jerusalem for the last time he knew that he was running a great risk. But 
he had an important purpose: to bring up representatives from the 
various Gentile Churches; thus he was bringing the fullness of the Gen- 
tiles to Jerusalem. In Jerusalem Paul was imprisoned and made his 
appeal to Rome; he could not travel West as a free missionary; thus he 
could not win the West “‘representatively.”” But eventually Paul realizes 
that the preaching to the Emperor is to be the completion of the preach- 
ing to the Gentiles; the Emperor is their representative. So Paul can die 
knowing that the fullness of the Gentiles has been accomplished and that 
the last stages leading to the salvation of Israel have been set in motion. 
“Thus the dying Apostle will see his work completed, as the fullness of 
the Gentiles brings about the salvation of all Israel; and that hope was 
Paul’s strongest incentive. Now salvation is near, and Christ’s coming 
is at the door” (p. 334). 

Obviously this second thesis which Munck develops represents a dif- 
ferent reading of the place of Paul in regard to the salvation of mankind 
than that commonly accepted. It implies that Paul was wrong, for the 
fullness of the Gentiles was not completed when he preached to the 
Emperor. It must be asked seriously, if Paul was so mistaken about the 
central meaning of his own life, namely, the bringing in of the fullness of 
the Gentiles, can he remain a credible guide in other matters? Munck’s 
view of Paul’s place in the plan of salvation is very similar to that adopted 
by those critics who suppose that Jesus died on the Cross expecting thereby 
to initiate at that moment the Kingdom of God. That Paul should have 
been mistaken about the date of the End and have expected it in his 
own life-time (a view which he may have held and later grown out of) is 
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entirely different from the idea that he connected the End with his own 
death and was mistaken. Rejecting Ephesians as a genuine Pauline 
epistle Munck accepts Colossians though he makes little use of it. The 
Colossian letter however has within it a universal strain in which Paul 
sees himself as preaching the reconciliation of all men as men, and not 
of the Gentiles in order that the Jews may be saved. Indeed it may be 
argued that in Col. 1: 26 f. Paul asserts that the hidden mystery is the 
bringing in of the Gentiles. Could he have written 1:28, “that we may 
present every man mature in Christ. For this I toil, striving with all the 
energy which he mightily inspires within me,” if he had only the inten- 
tion of saving a few Gentiles as representatives? This question becomes 
more acute if he was writing from his Roman prison and had in mind 
the representative preaching to the Emperor alone. Munck does not 
even quote Col. 1: 24 in which Paul sets out a different view of his life, 
namely, his sufferings are on behalf of the Body of Christ; their purpose 
is not the salvation of Israel but of mankind. If we accept Munck’s 
interpretation of 2 Thess. 2: 6 f. (Paul himself in his preaching to the 
Gentiles is the restraining factor in the initiating of the events which form 
the end), we may then see here a development of Paul’s view of his own 
position in which both the unique role he ascribed to himself in the 
bringing in of the end is transcended and the Gentiles are viewed as 
having in their own right a place within the purpose of God and are no 
longer regraded as tools whereby Israel is saved. It would not be sur- 
prising that Paul should have modified his point of view, especially if he 


) 


) 


came up to Jerusalem on his last visit with the intention of presenting , 


there the fruits of his Gentile mission in order to provoke the Jews to 
jealousy so that they might be saved; for if that was its object his visit 
was a miserable failure. But we already find the universal strain much 
earlier in Paul in such passages as Gal. 3: 27 and 1 Cor. 12: 13. Munck 
would, however, leave it to the post-Pauline Church to discover the uni- 
versal nature of the Gospel. We doubt if this can be sustained but would 
hold that it is a part of Paul’s own thought, which if it at first did not 
dominate his theology came later to do so. 

Undoubtedly this is one of the most important books on Paul to have 
been published since the second world war. It merits serious and de. 


tailed study; anyone who seeks to understand Paul will have to reckon , 


with its conclusions and work through them for himself and any further 
work on Paul will have either to accept its theses or dispose of them 


in detail. 
ERNEST BEST 
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CHRISTIANITY AND PARADOX, by Ronald W. Hepburn. 210 pp. New 
York, Humanities Press, 1959. $3.75. 


This book should be read by all who desire to know what a theologically 
informed, philosophically sophisticated, and deeply sincere critic has to 
say about the theological enterprise as it is carried on amongst us today. 
Too many anti-theological writers appear never to have talked with a 
theologian or to have read anything published in the subject during the 
last twenty-five years. But Dr. Hepburn (who was recently elected to the 
chair of philosophy in Nottingham University, England) has obviously 
held extensive converse with theologians and is widely read in both class- 
ical and contemporary theological literature—although I shall also suggest 
presently that he has misread some of it! Further, his chapters are not 
motivated by any spirit of hostility, or of purely negative criticism, but 
by a patient desire to probe Christian belief, with (one cannot help sur- 
mising) the wistful hope that he might eventually find there a solid 
foundation for religious faith. 

The main subjects with which Hepburn deals are the idea of paradox, 
of which so much use is made today in some quarters; the notion of 
“I-Thou encounter” between God and man; the claim that the divine 
nature has been revealed in Christ; the existentialist de-emphasizing of 
the historical basis of Christianity; the dependence or lack of dependence 
of ethics upon religious belief; the cosmological argument in contempo- 
rary neo- Thomism; and the situation of a naturally religious mind within 
which orthodox Christian theology has been dissolved by philosophical 
criticism. 

In his two chapter on “Encounters” Hepburn is opposed to the idea 
that there can be any such thing as a self-authenticating awareness of God; 
and he criticizes those, such as Buber, Brunner, and Farmer, who have 
spoken of the I-Thou relationshsip between God and man. Hepburn 
points out that it is one thing for a man to have had the experience which 
he claims to have had, and which he regards as an experience of God; 
and it is another thing for his own interpretation of that experience to be 
correct. The indubitability of the experience itself as a psychological 
event can never guarantee any particular interpretation of it. It is always 
a logical possibility that the experience occurred as reported, but that its 
true explanation is to be formulated in naturalistic terms. Hepburn 
concludes that the emphasis upon personal encounter cannot stand by 
itself, but needs to be supplemented by some kind of wider apologetic or 
natural theology designed to entitle the believer to accept his religious 
experience as veridical. 

The question that many theologians will want to raise is the rather 
fundamental query as to whether there is really any target for this critique 
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to hit. Hepburn takes, for example, as a principal target, H. H. Farmer’s 
treatment of the awareness of God as personal; but he ignores the fact 
that this is supplemented in Farmer’s writings by precisely such wider 
apologetic considerations as Hepburn contends are necessary. It would 
indeed be difficult to locate a writer who wishes to uphold the position 
which Hepburn is attacking. The critic has picked out a single strand 
from the theological cable, and is now complaining that this strand, 
regarded as constituting the entire cable, is too thin. Most theologians 
will agree with him concerning the strand, but will desire him to feel 
the strength of the cable as a whole. 

Another of Hepburn’s critiques is directed against the suggestion that 
the meaning of the terms applied to God (such as “good” and “loving”) 
can be indicated by pointing to the person of Christ. For example, the 
agape shown forth in Christ’s life reveals what is meant by saying that 
God is Agape. In discussing this use of Christology Hepburn supposes 
the view under consideration to be that “all statements about God are 
analyzable without remainder into statements about Jesus.” He then 
shows how implausible such a view would be; and even shows, somewhat 


~ 


inconsistently, how implausible it would be from a Christian point of 


view. Once again the question is whether anyone affirms what Hepburn 
is denying. He apparently assumes that his formulation represents the 
teaching of Karl Barth; but this is doubtful in the extreme in view, in 
particular, of Barth’s discussions of the Trinity (K. D., 1/1) and the aseitas 
dei (K. D., 11/1). The only quotation which Hepburn offers to authen- 
ticate his picture of the position which he opposes consists of a passage 
in which D. M. Mackinnon speculates that statements about God might 
be regarded as logical constructions out of statements about Jesus. But 
Mackinnon himself did not elaborate this rather rash suggestion, and as 
far as I know it has not been taken up by anyone else. 

And yet even in these, as it seems, misdirected operations, Hepburn 
is performing valuable services of clarification. He illuminates the ter- 
rain and sets red lights around the pitfalls, even if he is mistaken in 
supposing that theologians have fallen into them. There are other 
chapters in which he does have real adversaries. He argues, against Bult 
mann and many existentialists, that Christianity must cleave to the risk 


~ 


of claiming an historical foundation which could conceivably be under. , 


mined by historical research. He demonstrates the unrealistic character 
of the claim that men could not give allegiance to any ethical values if 
they did not, at least implicitly, believe in God—as has been argued, for 
example, by both John and Donald Baillie. And he presents a damaging 
critique of the cosmological argument in the forms in which it is espoused 
today by such writers as Farrer and Mascall, On these matters there will | 
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be at least as many theologians who agree with Hepburn as who disagree 
with him. 

Hepburn’s work is addressed to theological readers, and is worthy of 
their serious attention. But above all it is a strikingly thought-provoking 
book with which to confront theological students. It will help to en- 
gender in them a proper attitude of self-citicism with regard to their own 
formulations; and it should convince them of the value of being receptive 
to light from outside the theological circle. It is to be hoped that an 
American edition will appear before long. 

Joun H. Hick 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


MYTH AND REALITY IN THE OLD TESTAMENT, by Brevard S. Childs. 112 
pp. Naperville, Ill., Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1960. $2.00. 


The author of this monograph, who is teaching Old Testament at Yale 
Divinity School, took his doctorate at the University of Basel, where the 
subject of myth formed the basis of his dissertation. In this work Pro- 
fessor Childs attempts to show the conflict of myth with the Old Testa- 
ment conception of reality and to find a solution to the apparent difficulty. 

To many students this technical usage of the word myth may cause 
confusion and even misunderstanding. In fact, it may be hard to clarify 
the meaning of myth, because of the various senses in which it is under- 
stood. Perhaps to most students it suggest a story of gods, as in the case 
of the myths of Greece and Rome, but the author rightly maintains that 
with such a conception no true myth is possible in monotheism and the 
idea of myth would thereby be excluded from the Old Testament. Childs 
regards myth as a portrayal of man’s understanding of reality and sees in 
it an attempt to express the enduring notion of the world of being. 
Accordingly to explain the present world order myth is projected into a 
timeless age of the past, and to the author the definition of the term should 
be primarily a phenomenological one. 

In seeking what myth signifies in the Old Testament, the reader will 
grasp the writer’s thesis in Chapter III. In this section Childs presents 
an exegetical study of these passages: Gen. 1: 1-2; 3: 1-5; 6: 1-4; Ex. 
4: 24-26; Is. 11: 6-9; 14: 12-21. As regards Gen. 1: 1-2, it is noted that 
we are dealing with material foreign to Israel’s traditions and that 1:2 
has its roots in myth. World reality, however, is a result of creation and 
not a reshaping of existing matter. Chaos moreover is a reality rejected 
by God, and it continues to exist as a threat to his creation. The serpent 
owed its existence to God, and the myth of a primeval principle of evil 
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was definitely renounced. According to the author man brought sin into 
God’s creation by an active conscious attempt to free himself from the 
divine rule. In Gen. 6: 1-4 Childs, while admitting the presence of a 
pagan mythology in the Hebrew tradition, explains that the heart of the 
myth was destroyed by subordinating the activity of the “sons of gods” 
to a direct judgment of God. In connection with Is. 14: 12-21 the 
observation is made that the myth carries only illustrative value as an 
extended figure of speech. ‘These examples suffice to illustrate the careful 
interpretation employed by the author in this chapter, which should have 
special interest to all Biblical students. 

In Chapter IV, in the discussion of categories of reality, the author 
asserts that the function of myth was the maintaining of primeval reality, 
but that the mythical received a new function. In this connection he 
maintains that the myth looks to the past, while the Old Testament to 
the future. As an example of the rich background of the Old Testament 
Childs shows that concepts like “world mountain,” “mountain of the 
North,” and “navel of the earth,” were borrowed from Canaanite tradi- 
tion and that identical pictures were used to describe both Eden and Zion. 

While Childs regards Heilsgeschichte as the life of Israel, the de. 
mythologizing of mythological traditions is given a definite part in this 
history. In the conclusion, however, a link is forged between the two 
Testaments. The author maintains that Jesus Christ is in the Old Testa- 
ment in the sense that “New Israel” is there. “Whenever Israel responded 
in faith, the new existence, which is Jesus Christ, was taking tangible 


~ 


~ 


shape.” The writer has done an excellent piece of work, and the book 


is heartily recommended to Biblical students as well as to pastors. 
Henry S. GEHMAN 
Princeton, New Jersey 


GEMEINDE UND GEMEINDEORDNUNG IM NEUEN TESTAMENT, by Eduard 
Schweizer. 209 pp. Ziirich, Zwingli Verlag, 1959. Sw. Fr. 20. 


The New Testament Professor of the University of Ziirich has been 
publishing an impressive amount of exegetical writing in recent years. 
Since he is one of the relatively few Biblical scholars on the Continent 


who make extensive use of works in the English language, it is only fair , 


that English-speaking readers become acquainted with his own. The 
recent publication of his Lordship and Discipleship (London, 1960; orig.: 
Erniedrigung und Erhdhung bei Jesus und seinen Nachfolgern, 1955) 
and of the essay ‘““The Concept of the Church in the Gospel and Epistles 
of St. John” (in New Testament Essays in Memory of T. W. Manson, 
Manchester, 1959) ought to foreshadow further translations in coming 
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years. (See also “Unity and Diversity in the New Testament Teaching 
about the Church” in THEoLocy Topay, XIII, 1956-57). 

Schweizer’s chief interest lies in the question of the effectual relation- 
ships of Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, and the Church. This is a matter 
of great urgency for all Christians who recognize the precarious position 
of the Church in the world at this time. Its importance is as great for 
the life and task of each congregation as for the growing influence of the 
ecumenical movement. 

Although the author is known to have a strong personal concern for 
the proper service and witness of the local Church in this day, he confines 
himself in the present book to strictly exegetical issues. In so doing, he 
exhibits not only his own gifts, but gives clues to numerous relevant 
studies by other scholars of the past twenty years. 

As to method, he blocks out all the New Testament material according 
to distinct categories, explores the meaning in each of passages pertaining 
to the Church, and finally advances some general conclusions about the 
common consistent elements of the first century Church. Thus we first 
encounter the manifest diversity in (a) the teaching of Jesus; (b) the primi- 
tive community of Matthew, Luke, and the Pastoral Epistles; (c) Paul’s 
letters along with Colossians and Ephesians, Hebrews and I-II Peter; 
(d) the Johannine literature, and (e) for good measure the Apostolic 
Fathers. Despite this unconventional grouping of books and letters, the 
validity of which may be subject to dispute, Schweizer adduces and exam- 
ines a great amount of evidence to show that, so far as the ekklesia is 
concerned, these categories for the most part are valid. That the Pastoral 
Epistles present the Church in a manner close to the Synoptic Gospels, 
however, is not quite evident. 

In this day when the trend of Biblical theology emphasizes the inherent 
unity of the whole Bible, it is a temptation, not easily resisted, to gloss 
over the actual diversities within it, or if recognizing them, to attempt an 
easy harmonization. But Schweizer’s acceptance of the differences and 
even contraditions in the New Testament portrayal of the ekklesia is 
honest and forthright. Whether he is accurate in his description and 
interpretation of these divergent conceptions of the Church is a question 
many scholars will dispute. 

In particular, it is inevitable that strong exception will be taken to his 
minimizing of the role of the twelve disciples as well as the other apostles. 
He recognizes in the apostolate no reference to ministerial office. Indeed 
he sees hardly any trace of an ordered ministry in the New Testament at 
all. But the apostolate is considered to have the sole function of handing 
over to the Church the Gospel of the risen Christ Jesus whom the “‘eye- 
witnesses” had beheld. Admittedly the tangle of evidence concerning 
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ministerial order is the cause for perennial debate among scholars, who 
often express unavoidably the current convictions of their own church 
communions. The libraries contain hundreds of works which endeavor 
to prove the Biblical case for episcopal succession, presbyterial order, 
priestly sacrifice, and rather vaguely defined charismatic ministries. But 
even though Schweizer capably refutes the conventional scheme of finding 
Biblical support for the apostolic succession of bishops, he appears to press 
so hard for the thesis that the New Testament knows of no ordered 
ministerial office that he does violence to the role of Apostles as the his- 
torical hinge between Christ and the continuing Church. 

The treatment of the Fourth Gospel also provokes criticism, without 
detracting from the valuable exegetical work he has done on it. The 
author tends to characterize the Johannine concept of the Church in nega- 
tive terms, that is, by saying what the Church is not. It is not related to 
the Old Israel, it is not the Body of Christ, it is not expectant of future 
consummation; it is not interested in ministerial order. All this could 
be true—or false. For it does not follow necessarily from the Evangelist’s 
failure to mention something about the Church that he denied the 
existence or reality of it. 

Despite such citicisms, the book is strongly commended to the ever 
increasing number of persons who are trying to perceive the lineaments 
of the ekklesia in the New Testament and relating their findings to present 
ecclesiological constructions. 

J. RoBert NELSON 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
Princeton, New Jersey 


JEsuUs AND THE Future LiFe, by William Strawson. 250 pp. Philadel- 
phia, The Westminster Press, 1959. $3.95. 


Originally offered as a Fernley-Hartley Lecture at Bristol, this absorbing 
study of the teachings of Jesus by the Tutor in Systematic Theology and 
Philosophy of Religion at the University of Birmingham seeks to answer 
three questions: Is there a future life? How is it obtained? What is 
it like? 

The author is not unaware of the cloud of doubt which Form Criticism 
has cast over the possibility of recovering the authentic words and beliefs 
of Jesus. He is convinced, however, that this method of research has 
overstepped its proper bounds, that “the Markan outline is to be regarded 
as basically trustworthy, and (that) the question of the ‘setting in life’ 
should be applied to the life of Jesus rather than to that of the primitive 
Church.” Nor does Mr. Strawson feel that the mythological framework 
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of Jesus’ teaching makes it impossible for us to arrive at firm convictions 
about the reality of life in the world to come. 

While taking note of the current tendency to upgrade the Fourth 
Gospel as a source of primitive tradition the author feels justified in 
limiting his study to the Synoptic Gospels as the one certain place where 
we can find a hard core of genuine “tradition which is prior to theological 
speculation.” These critical presuppositions, of course, are being chal- 
lenged in many quarters today both by those who believe that they have 
discovered strong currents of theological interest in all the Gospels as well 
as by those who are increasingly looking to John as an authentic early 
witness to the life and teachings of Jesus. 

In the first half of his book Strawson examines in great detail Jesus’ 
use of the word “heaven” and its various cognates, concluding that in no 
case is there a reference to the future abode of the saved. The word is 
used rather of God himself in his transcendent, sovereign power. There 
is, however, “an undeniable element of the reality beyond this present life 
expressed in all these terms which use the word heaven.” 

In his chapter on death the author shows that Jesus sanctioned no senti- 
mental minimizing of its tragic, sorrowful, and fearful aspects. Indeed, 
Jesus himself, as a part of his awareness of the full meaning of human life, 
was afraid to die. This makes his eventual triumph all the more mean- 
ingful and decisive for the Christian. On the matter of judgment and 
the fate of the lost Strawson inclines toward annihilationism. It would 
perhaps be unfair to criticize the slim evidence he offers for this position 
since he makes it clear that the whole subject really lies outside the scope 
of his present study. This is, however, unfortunate, for with the passing 
of traditional views about the unsaved and yet at the same time with a 
renewed emphasis on evangelism this is certainly an area in need of 
ecumenical clarification. 

The most important section of the book is the chapter on “The Destiny 
of the Saved.” Here, with painstaking exegetical analysis of many 
relevant (and some not so relevant) passages, the author sets forth the 
principal results of his investigation. In brief Jesus taught: (1) that 
there most certainly is a future life; (2) that it is grounded not in the 
nature of man but in the character of God; (3) that not everyone will 
obtain it, but that those who do will find it through a “genuine obedience 
to God, expressed in discipleship and faith in Christ, and worked out in 
love of our neighbors”; and (4) that it will be an active life of indescrib- 
able happiness in communion with God and all who are his, unhampered 
by the limiting conditions we now experience. 

Mr. Strawson has clearly outlined his material, inserting frequent sum- 
maries to aid his readers. His style is uncomplicated and flowing with 
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overtones of a preacher’s personal concern and impassioned urgency. If 
he has limited himself too narrowly in his selection of sources he has at 
least dealt thoroughly and carefully with those he has chosen. While he 
has brought to light nothing especially new in the teaching of Jesus 
about the future life, he has set forth in a scholarly yet very readable 
fashion the evidence on this vital subject which can be gathered from the 
Synoptic Gospels. 

JAMEs J. HELLER 
Moravian Theological Seminary 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF INITIATION; A THEOLOGY OF BAPTISM AND 
EVANGELISM, by R. E. O. White. 374 pp. Grand Rapids, Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1960. $6.00. 


Baptism may be the most universal of Christian rites but no one can 
write an interpretation of the meaning of baptism which will find uni- 
versal acceptance. There is simply no way, for example, to reconcile 
belief in the validity of paedobaptism with belief in the necessity of 
believer’s baptism. We are not surprised, then, to learn that many con- 
clusions and opinions of this prominent Baptist from the British Isles are 
untenable by those who are intellectually at home in Churches which 
baptize infants, which do not baptize by immersion, and which baptize 
with central emphasis not upon the individual but upon the covenant 
community. Here is a champion of believer’s baptism who says bluntly, 
“Nothing could symbolize less than the touch of a wet finger” (pp. 311- 
312), and who sees the New Covenant as replacing the “corporate solidar- 
ity” of the Old Covenant with the rise of individualism, moralism, and 
the doctrine of the remnant. Just why “the touch of a wet finger’’ is the 
absolute minimum in symbolism is not explained. Neither is sufficient 
attention given to the “community” nature of those who are reconciled 
to God through the New Covenant. 

The plan of the book is cogent and solid. Beginning with the concept 
of the covenant relationship between God and Israel, Mr. White traces 
the Old Testament antecedents of Christian baptism. Considerable stress 
is laid upon proselyte baptism, and this chapter is supplemented by an 
extended note in the appendix. He then discusses the significance of 
Johannine baptism, including the meaning of our Lord’s baptism by 
John. There follows an outline of the development of baptism in the 
early Church, noting the contributions of such men as Paul, Peter, Luke, 
and John. Having thus presented the dynamics of development, the 
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book concludes with a plea for “the recovery of the Biblical doctrine of 
initiation.” This “recovery” demands: (1) a return to the dynamic sacra- 
mentalism associated with baptism in the New Testament; (2) reassertion 
of baptism’s full Scriptural importance and authority; (3) restoration of 
the true and expressive symbolism of baptism in the New Testament; (4) 
reaffirmation of the true context of baptism within the life of the Church; 
and (5) an altogether new emphasis upon the profound Scriptural teach- 
ing about baptism into Christ, with the accompanying truth of the bap- 
tismal gift to every believer. 

This rather comprehensive Biblical study is pursued from a conserva- 
tive point of view and in a spirit that is at once outspoken and irenic. 
While Mr. White holds very definite views, he is consistently fair in 
stating the positions of those with whom he disagrees. All in all, this 
isa worthwhile contribution to our contemporary conversation concerning 
baptism. 

Joun W. MEISTER 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


J. G..HAMANN (1730-1788); A Stupy IN CHRISTIAN EXISTENCE, WITH 
SELECTIONS FROM His WRritINGS, by Ronald Gregor Smith. 270 pp. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1960. $5.00. 


For the first time in English we have a book-length “introduction” to 
Hamann. In addition to German (where we can even speak of a 
Hamann-renaissance”’), for some time now there have been similar “in- 
troductions” in French, Italian, Dutch, and Danish. There has even 
been Russian interest! 

Of treatments of Hamann’s theology in the English langauge, besides 
a few articles in journals, there has been only the one pamphlet which 
Walter Lowrie crammed full (“Princeton Pamphlets” No. 6). One 
would think that English readers would know more about a man who 
was a major influence on such diverse figures as Herder, Goethe, Jacobi, 
and Kierkegaard; who left his mark on Schleiermacher, Schelling, Hegel, 
and Nietzsche, and on more recent thinkers such as Adolf Schlatter, 
Martin Kahler, and Ferdinand Ebner; and who was the first ond one of 
the major critics of Kant. Dilthey had a sustained interest in him, and 
no less than Benedetto Croce introduced him to Italy. It is time a 
general introduction to Hamann appeared in English. 

Appropriately it is Ronald Gregor Smith who has done the assuredly 
ardous job. It was he who first called Hamann to the attention of English 
readers in our day in his article in the Hibbert Journal of April, 1944. 
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(The honor of the first theological article of sorts belongs to the Bib- 
liotheca Sacra of April, 1860.) 

Unfortunately in order to get him in the door Hamann has to be given 
a uniform (in this case, the “Christian existentialist” p. 24). It no more 
fits him than many other uniforms he has been given. Without checking 
too carefully the inclinations of the recruit himself, Hamann has been 
enlisted in many causes: as pietist, precursor of Hegel, pre-Kierkegaardian, 
forerunner of Lebensphilosophie, romantic, philosopher of language, etc. 
The paragraph above gives some suggestion of the variety of thinkers at- 
tracted to him. Every Hamann revival attempted to give Hamann some 
new connection which would “explain” him. The current attempt to 
connect him with Bultmann and his concept of history (pp. 97-98, 101) 
is a case in point. This game has been played too much with Hamann. 
Hamann is prior to many of our dichotomies. He is, for example, as 
easily explained by Hegel as by Kierkegaard, which is to say that both 
are distortions of him. As for Bultmann, this is extremely doubtful. 
For other views see Helmut Schreiner, Die Menschwerdung Gottes in der 
Theologie Johann Georg Hamanns and Karlfried Griinder, Figur und 
Geschichte (pp. 191, 192). 

Smith is undoubtedly right in emphasizing the distinctiveness and 


cruciality of Hamann’s view of history (pp. 88 ff.), but the presentation | 


requires more prying in depth and its inadequacy is not unconnected 


with the inadequate treatment of the Kant-critique. Two symptoms of | 


this inadequacy are noticed in passing: the author’s own confusion about 
the meaning of “transcendental” which he tries to pass on to either Kant 


or Hamann (p. 84), and the adoption of the popular view that Hamann | 


was a “naive sensualist” (p. 87). A healthy suspicion that the nerve of 
Hamann’s thought is not necessarily exposed when surface resemblances 
are described, would obviate much of this. 

The later “public” writings (not his letters and the early “Diary’’) are 
virtually impossible without extensive study. For this reason even care- 
fully edited selections may be difficult. Probably the best format is a 
continuous interpretation in which generous selections can be utilized 
and illuminated. 

However, even with these limitations, the book more than accomplishes 
its purpose and is indeed “‘a help in orientation” (p. 26). 

Should not the correct reference in the note on page 228 be “Abt. II, 
84”? In addition Mendelssohn is unwittingly misrepresented in the 
quotation. 

W. M. ALEXANDER 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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